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THE ORTHODOX OF JERUSALEM 


O those of us who reside in countries where Catho- 
lics and dissident Eastern Orthodox live, as 
regards one another, in practically ‘ water-tight com- - 
partments,’ it would not appear that the death of an 
Orthodox Patriarch of Jerusalem (Mgr. Damianos 
Kassiotis, died August 14th, 1931) is of much interest 
to those in communion with the Holy See. Never- 
theless, it must be realized—as it is realized in the 
Levant—that such an event has not merely interest 
for local Christians of all the ancient churches, but 
might conceivably result in events which would have 
significance for the Church at large. For the death 
of a patriarch involves the election of a successor; 
such an election involves ecclesiastical and even secu- 
lar politics; and in the Near East politics of all sorts 
are fruitful of religious changes. Ever since, and 
even before, the break-up of Catholicism, religion in 
Palestine and Syria has gone hand in hand with poli- 
tics; and many of the numerous small mass-reunions 
of Eastern Christians to the Catholic Church that have 
taken place during the past three or four hundred 
years were directly traceable to ecclesiastical politics, 
and sometimes to grievances of a secular nature. Pre- 
cisely for that reason some of them have not subsisted, 
and the reunion has collapsed in renewed schism, 
bringing upon Eastern Catholics an undeserved 
stigma of ‘tendency to disunion’; others have re- 
mained, and what began as a political move has de- 
veloped into a soundly religious state of affairs. 
Latterly, vacancies in high offices of the Orthodox 
Patriarchates of Antioch and Jerusalem have always 
tended to produce an ecclesiastical crisis, whose effects 
are felt outside the ranks of the religious body imme- 
diately concerned. Such an one occurred at the death 
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of the Orthodox Patriarch of Antioch, Gregory IV 
Haddad, in December, 1928. The election of his 
successor (in which, as throughout the East, to a cer- 
tain extent even among Catholics, the laity took an 
important and noisy part) resolved itself into a con- 
test between the Damascenes and the rest, which went 
on until February, 1931, when, after a rumoured in- 
tervention by the Oecumenical Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, the succession of Mgr. Arsenios, the bishops’ 
candidate, was recognized. This two years’ quarrel, 
with its intriguing, pride, and violent controversy, was 
a matter of great scandal in Syria; and it is not sur- 
prising that when in June, 1929, Mgr. Gabriel Tap- 
pouni was elected Catholic Syrian Patriarch of An- 
tioch at Sharfeh, by acclamation, in five minutes, and 
within two months of the death of his predecessor, re- 
iigious Orthodox asked in print, ‘Is it possible that 
the Holy Spirit, who moved so plainly at Sharfeh, is 
wanting to our bishops?’ A certain number of Or- 
thodox reconciliations to Rome followed this busi- 
ness, but Catholics have to proceed with caution : for 
it is not good, in any sense, to seek to profit the Church 
from the misfortunes of one’s neighbours, and in the 
past we have not in the East (and elsewhere) been 
always innocent of ‘ fishing in troubled waters.’ 

But if this happened at Damascus, what may not 
happen at Jerusalem ?—for the Patriarchate of Jerusa- 
lem, though numerically insignificant, is at the same 
time one of the most important and one of the most 
fundamentally troubled ecclesiastical organizations in 
Orthodoxy. It extends over Palestine and Transjor- 
dania, and has about forty-five thousand lower clergy 
and faithful, all native Palestinians except a handful 
of well-to-do Greeks. Ever since the days of Con- 
stantine the Church of Jerusalem, founded by St. 
James, ‘ the brother of the Lord,’ has been one of the 
first in Christendom; it was recognized as the centre 
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of a patriarchate in 451; and its patriarch, with the 
Brotherhood of the Holy Sepulchre that has grown 
up around him, has ever been the principal guardian 
of the Holy Places, de iure before the schism from 
Rome, de facto since then. The principal, the only 
important, institution within the Orthodox patriarchate ~ 
is the above-named Brotherhood of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre, numbering some two hundred and fifty monks 
(called ‘ hagiotaphites ’), of which the Patriarch is the 
president and the holy synod (two residential metro- 
politans, ten titular archbishops, nine archimandrites), 
all members. Now this controlling body is almost, if 
not quite, exclusively Greek, while, as has been said, 
the parochial clergy and laity are Arabic-speaking 
Palestinians. In the days of full Turkish domination 
these diverse elements formed a unity: they were all 
‘Romans,’ i.e. Christians of the orthodoxy of Con- 
stantinople, which was New Rome. But this unity has 
been undermined and falsified; the diverse elements 
no longer think of themselves as all ‘ Romans’; the 
natives are now Palestinians or ‘Arabs,’ the Greeks 
are now Hellenes. 

Moreover, they have become rather bitterly Hel- 
lene. For centuries the Brotherhood has had to resist 
continually what it regarded as the encroachments of 
the Catholic Church (represented by the Latins), the 
exactions of the Ottoman Turks, and, more recently, 
the growing power of Slav Orthodoxy as represented 
by Russia; then, from the declaration of the Turkish 
constitution in 1908, there has been the further 
struggle with the insurgent Palestinian Orthodox, 
clamouring for their ‘ place in the sun ’—and that is 
the issue that may now be fought out. And this issue, 
as the Bertram Commission made clear, is made more 
dificult by the present mentality of the Brotherhood 
of the Holy Sepulchre, which has produced two 
serious misconceptions amopg them, The members 
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have come to look upon themselves as an Hellenic 
garrison, and have lost sight of the fact that their privi- 
leged position in Jerusalem carries with it very grave 
obligations both to local Orthodox Christians and to 
the Orthodox Church at large, without race or any 
other distinction. This rather arrogant attitude has 
bred the extraordinary and entirely uncanonical notion 
that the Brotherhood is the governing body of the Or- 
thodox Church of Jerusalem, indeed, that it is prac- 
tically synonymous with that church. This is certainly 
the position in fact, and the circumstance that the hier- 
archs of the Church are all members of the Brother- 
hood gives an entirely misleading and illusory appear- 
ance of right to the contention. The Church of Jeru- 
salem is, or ought to be, governed by bishops-in- 
ordinary, like any other church. Furthermore, the 
Brotherhood has come to regard itself as custodian of 
the Holy Places, not in trust for all the Orthodox 
churches, but as agent or mandatory of the Hellenic 
race, which is assumed to have special] interests and 
rights in those sacred shrines. The ‘'Archimandrite 
Kallistos has semi-officially expressed these ‘rights’ as 
including actual ownership. 

The significance of such claims for Catholics is suffi- 
ciently obvious, and, without pretending either to pre- 
vision or to inside knowledge, it is clearly possible 
that we may see some sort of unofficial alliance between 
Catholics and Palestinian Orthodox, which from a 
purely religious point of view would be all to the good, 
provided it were an alliance of hearts and not merely 
of policy, much less of intrigue. Naturally enough, 
the native Orthodox tend to exaggerate their own 
side : in their more heated moments they represent the 
Greek monks to be a gang of foreigners who have 
robbed the people of their birthright, claim that all 
the patriarchal endowments should be in the commu- 
nal ownership of themselves, and that the Holy 
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Places are a private property of the local church of 
Jerusalem. Such statements are absurd, but they must 
not be allowed to obscure the reality of the Pales- 
tinians’ grievances, and the reasonableness of their 
protest against the Greeks’ high-handedness. What 
they asked for in 1908 was simply more resident 
bishops, a share in church government and finance, and 
better education. The late Patriarch, Mgr. Damianos, 
inclined to uphold these demands, but his synod 
straightway deposed him. Thereupon the Palestinians 
appealed to the Sublime Porte, and that Moslem au- 
thority pronounced that a Christian synod can elect 
but cannot depose! The Greek monks averted blood- 
shed by sprinkling vitriol on the mob, and closed all 
the native churches. When the Turks sent a commis- 
sion to investigate, both sides accused their Patriarch 
of ‘trimming,’ and worse, and so things went on. 

After 1918, when the Patriarchate was nearly bank- 
rupt, the Brotherhood wanted to accept an offer from 
the National Bank of Greece, which would have made 
of it simply an Hellenic dependence; but Mer. 
Damianos, of course supported by the Palestinians, 
stood out against this (he was a master of tact and 
tactics), and at length the British mandatory power in- 
tervened and appointed a financial commission of man- 
agement. 

It is clear, then, that, from other points of view be- 
sides the strictly ecclesiastical and religious one, the 
succession to the Orthodox throne of Jerusalem is a 
matter both inviting and promising interest. 


Donatp ATTWATER, 





SAINT ALBERT THE GREAT 


HE works attributed to Albert the Great make 

a very long and imposing list.’ Some of his au- 
thentic writings have never yet beeni printed. His 
printed works fill twenty-one folio volumes in the 
1651 Lyons edition; thirty-eight quarto volumes in the 
Paris edition of 1890. They include amongst the theo- 
logical works, scriptural commentaries, sermons, a 
commentary on the Sentences and on the semi-mysti- 
cal works of the Pseudo-Dionysius. But his scientific 
and philosophical writings represent his greatest 
achievement. When he began his career as a teacher, 
the works of Aristotle were still suspect in the eccle- 
siastical world, for they were as yet only known 
through the translations and commentaries of Arabs 
who had interpolated and coloured them with neo- 
platonism, Mahommedanism, and other oriental ad- 
mixtures. Moreover, the parts best known (excepting 
the Organon with which, thanks to Boethius, the West 
had always been in some degree familiar) were the 
Physics, which were read in the first instance by lay- 
men interested in Arabian medicine, alchemy, and 
astronomy. 

The appearance of learned laymen in Western 
Europe was one of the concomitants of the demo- 
cratic movement of the twelfth century which the 
monks and higher clergy, because of their attachment 
to the aristocratic feudal system, were slow to under- 
stand and encourage. The first signs of contact be- 
tween the higher clergy and Aristotelian metaphysics 
occur in the twelfth century, and they are often amus- 
ing. For instance, Peter the Venerable, Abbot of 
Cluny, and a great and worthy man, was afflicted with 


"H. Ch. Scheeben: Les Ecrits d’Albert d’aprés les Cata- 
logues in Revue Thomiste, Mars-Avril 1931. 
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catarrh, and at the same time was bound by his rule 
to submit to periodical blood-letting. When he kept the 
rule, the catarrh became so bad that he lost his voice 
and was unable to discharge his duties. Having spent 
much substance on the physicians of France and being 
nothing the better, he turned his thoughts to Italy, 
where in the Greek-speaking southerly districts there 
was a good tradition of Greek and Arabian medicine. 
We possess a letter which he wrote to a certain Master 
Bartholomew, who conducted a hospital renowned 
throughout the world. The Abbot begs the physician 
to come to his aid, or at least to send him one of his 
competent assistants. Bartholomew sends a Master 
Bernard with a letter of reply and a prescription. In 
the letter Bartholomew, who is not a homoepath, ex- 
plains that Peter must not be surprised to find a moist 
remedy prescribed for catarrh, which, as everybody 
knows, is a moist complaint. His medicine, he conti- 
nues in medical terms, is actualiter humidum, poten- 
tialiter siccum, But as this is the language of Aristotle, 
and of the metaphysics of Aristole, he takes it for 
granted that even so eminent a man as Peter will not 
be able to understand it; so he paraphrases it—‘ wd 
— dicam’—into the ecclesiastical Latin of the 
ay.” 

For reasons such as these, the Masters of Arts in 
the University of Paris, which from the beginning of 
the thirteenth century included many exponents of the 
Art of Medicine, were forbidden to use the current 
translations of Aristotle’s works in lecturing to their 
students. Albert overcame this difficulty by re-writing 
the entire philosophy of Aristotle for Christian 
readers. He has not mastered the grandeur or sounded 
the depths of Aristotelian thought as his more brilliant 
pupil St. Thomas was later to do, thanks to greater 

* H. Quentin, in Studi e Testi, No, 37, Rome, 1924. (Miscel- 
lanea Fr, Ehrle, Vol. I), p. 86. 
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genius, better texts, Papal patronage, and, last but 
not least, Albert’s generous encouragement. St. 
Thomas’s works taken together form a well-digested 
synthesis of philosophy and theology. Blessed Albert’s 
works have rather the character of an encyclopedia. 
Though they are by no means lacking in order, or in 
the harmony which we naturally expect in the thought 
of a distinguished logician—which is what Albert was 
first and foremost in the domain of philosophy—they 
are an amalgamation of elements from sources widely 
different. 

An interesting problem is raised by his Summa 
Theologica which was interrupted at the end of the 
second book when Albert’s mind failed him.’ Though 
it was written later than the Summa of St. Thomas, 
and though Albert himself held that those labour in 
vain who labour to improve his great pupil, his own 
last work shows very little sign of being influenced by 
him in any way. Nor can this be explained by the 
failure of his mental powers. As a philosopher and 
theologian he is a giant still. Pére Gorce has sug- 
gested that he is deliberately writing a different kind 
of work from the Summa of St. Thomas. The latter 
work, he points out, is a condensed synopsis intended 
for beginners. Albert’s work, on the other hand, is 
rather a collection of materials for mature scholars 
to systematize. This suggestion is far from contra- 
dicted by a comparison of the Commentaries on the 
Sentences by Albert and St. Thomas and the respec- 
tive Summae of each. 

But, external to the works of both, there is a 
simpler and more authoritative explanation of the fact 
that in his latest work Albert has not yet become a 
disciple of his own pupil. ‘ For Albert,’ as Pére 
Gorce puts it, ‘ Thomas remains a disciple.’ There 

° Le probléme des trois Sommes, M.M. Gorce, O.P., Revue 
Thomiste, Mars-Avril, 1931 (Paris), p. 293 seq. 
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would seem to be more truth in this statement than its 
author intends. 


In the extract from the process of St. Thomas’s 
canonization quoted above* we have it stated on very 
high authority that in 1277, after defending his pupil’s 
reputation in Paris, Albert returned home and had 
his pupil’s works read to him in order; and that after 
that reading his conclusion was that they made all fur- 
ther work in the same field superfluous. This evi- 
dence suggests two things: first, that after this careful 
and orderly study of St. Thomas’s collected work, 
Albert understood them better and appreciated them 
more than he had hitherto done; and, secondly, that 
he himself made no further attempt to complete his 
own Summa Theologica. 


It does not necessarily follow that this study marks 
the point at which he ceased writing his Summa, but 
the only alternative to this conclusion is that Albert 
had already laid down his pen for ever—and this has 
never been, and is not likely to be, suggested by any- 
body. Neither does it necessarily follow that before 
this reading Albert was only imperfectly acquainted 
with what his disciple had written; but when other cir- 
cumstances are taken into account this is a conclusion 
which can scarcely be avoided. 


The first circumstance to be considered is human 
nature itself, even as it is found in the saints. What 
is the human attitude of a brilliant schoolmaster to the 
writings of his brilliant pupils? If he is a man of mean 
character he may possibly read them all with the 
closest attention, but this either to pick holes in them 
and keep his pupils in their place, or else to brag about 
them as mere echoes of his own genius. If he is a man 
of high character, as Albert was, he may, in his eager- 
ness to learn from every possible source, read every 


*BLACKFRIARS, January, 1932, p.29. 
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line his pupils write in the hope of learning something 
from them; or he may in their early days have been so 
sure what they were going to say before they said it, 
that later it is enough for him to know in a general 
way what they are writing about, and to infer the rest. 
In this latter case the best of masters may be outdis- 
tanced by the best of his pupils long before he awakes 
to the fact. 


In all Albert’s writings there is no evidence that he 
ever turned to the works of Thomas to learn anything 
from them.* Wherever we read him it is evident that 
he considered himself the ‘ Master’ of his time, the 
‘Universal Doctor’ who is leading the way for all his 
contemporaries, Nor is this anything to his discredit. 
He cannot have had any personal ambition for this 
rank and title, and the popular favour which conferred 
it upon him was very embarrassing to his Order. His 
prestige in Paris aroused the jealousy of the secular 
Masters there, and made it impossible for St. Thomas 
to obtain his degree until it was four years overdue. 
In 1256, the year in which it was granted, Albert was 


* There is much evidence the other way. For instance, in his 
Summa Theologica Albert shows clearly that he has not read 
St. Thomas’s Commentary on the Liber de Causis written in 
1269. St. Thomas shows that this work is a digest, with some 
important changes, from a work by Proclus, and that the digest 
was Originally written in Arabic, not Greek. Throughout his 
Summa Theologica Albert variously attributes the Liber de 
Causis to ‘ the Philosopher,’ ‘ to Aristotle,’ and to ‘ Hermes 
Trismegistos.’ These variations support the contention of Pére 
Gorce and others that Albert in the composition of his Summa 
made a free and not very discriminating use of scissors and 
paste. But his excerpts can only have been from his own 
previous works. The last attribution of the Liber de Causis 
shows that he has recognized it to be Neoplatonist, not 
Aristotelian, in origin. He also seems to know of the trans- 
lation of Proclus by William of Moerbeke. But there is no 
sign of his being indebted for any of this information to St. 
Thomas’s public writings. 
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present as Provincial at the General Chapter in Paris 
which decreed that Friars teaching in the University 
should be called, not Masters or Doctors, but by their 
proper names; and that all the brethren should be 
called Friars Preachers, and nothing else.’ His emi- 
nence within the Order and outside it would have made 
such an enactment inconceivable had he shown the 
least sign of considering it a personal slight. What his 
ontemporaries thought of the prohibition is plain. 
Even Roger Bacon went on to call him an Azctor,* 
that is, an authority, and his works oviginalia. No 
more emphatic acknowledgement of his intellectual 
leadership could possibly have been made. St. Thomas 
insists that even Hugh of St. Victor cannot be con- 
sidered an ‘authority,’ but merely a Master.’ In that 
age when tradition meant so much, and when the name 
of one dead man was worth more than the names of a 
hundred still living, the ‘ Authors’ were the fountain- 
heads of secular and religious culture : in the humani- 
ties Virgil and his compeers, in philosophy Aristotle 
and Plato, in theology the Fathers of the Church.’ 
Only the works of such teachers were called oviginalia. 
Albert accepted a position of authority equal to them 
because his age gave him no choice in the matter. As 
a theologian representing the tradition of the Fathers 
he was obliged to set himself above Aristotle as men 
then knew him, to baptise his philosophy, and often- 
times to correct it. To discharge his duty properly it 
was urgent that he should bring his pupils to attend 
rather to what Albert said than to what Aristotle said. 
In this way the ecclesiastical world was led to accept 
Aristotle on the authority of Albert. And in this same 


°B. M. Reichert, O.P. Act, Cap. Gen., Vol. I, p. 81. 

* E, Gilson: La Philosophie au Moyen Age, pp. 165-6. 

* Summa Theol., Il, II, 5, 1, ad 1 m. 

a H. Haskins. The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century, 
p. 98. 
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way St. Thomas was led to ascertain what Aristotle 
had actually said, and to penetrate his meaning more 
thoroughly than Albert himself had done. Thus even 
when he had outdistanced his master, St. Thomas was 
still in a very real sense working under his authority 
and leadership. 

Albert could not but be conscious of his leadership; 
but there is no reason for, and there are many reasons 
against, the supposition that when he went to Paris 
to defend his beloved pupil he realized how very far 
he had led him. What he defended there was, accord- 
ing to Bartholomew of Capua, the younger man’s 
‘noble writings’ in general, and not his particular 
doctrines in detail. 

The points of Thomist doctrine impugned in the 
condemnation’ were all contained, implicitly at least, 
in Albert’s own teaching." His whole behaviour in 


® According to Grabmann (in Angelicum, 1929, p. 350), there 
were nine such points condemned, not three as stated above on 
the authority of De Wulf. The point on which St. Thomas most 
conspicuously parted company from Albert—the unity of sub- 
stantial form in man—was not amongst them. 

1° Pére Gorce suggests (Rev. Thomiste, loc. cit.) that in his 
Summa Theologica Albert, in deference to a condemnation 
by the University of Paris in 1270, retreated from a position 
which he had formerly held, and which, St. Thomas never hav- 
ing abandoned it, was again proscribed in 1277 : namely, that in 
the angels there cannot possibly be matter. But Albert does 
not in the least retreat from this position. It is true he dis- 
tinguishes materia from materiale, attributing the latter to the 
intellectus possibilis, and (by implication) to the potentia in 
angels. But this is perfectly consistent with his position in the 
Summa de Creaturis (Tract IV, Q. xxi, a. 1, ad 5™); in both 
places he stoutly denies that there is matter in the angels. The 
language of the Summa Theologica of Albert can be paralleled 
in many passages where St. Thomas calls potentia in all its 
senses (except in God) ‘quasi materia.’ The comparison of 
the intellectus possibilis to materia prima as being pure potency 
in the spiritual order, is frequently used both by St. Thomas and 
Albert, and is taken direct from the De Anima of Aristotle, 
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Paris suggests that he was defending St. Thomas, not 
as differing from everybody else, and least of all as 
differing from his master, but as representing a school 
—and that the school of Albert. The defence is clearly 
an act of faith. Albert has a perfect faith in his dis- 
ciple’s loyalty to his own teaching. The doctrine he 
wishes to defend is his own doctrine. This is clear 
from his challenge to the University to examine him 
on it personally. He is defending Thomas, not yet as 
an original and perfect teacher on whose work no one, 
not even he himself, can improve, but as his own 
faithful and reliable pupil. 


It would seem that in Paris in 1277 Albert learned 
much that was new to him about the details of St. 
Thomas’s distinctive teaching. Only new interest 
thus awakened, and not mere devotion to writings he 
already knew by heart, explains his systematic study 
of all his pupil’s works, as soon as he returned to 
Cologne. It is small wonder that his devotion to his 
pupil was so intensified by what he read, and that to 
the end of his life he could not hear Thomas named 
without bursting into tears. Tears of genuine affection 
are tears of humility and self-surrender. It is not difh- 
cult to see what humbled and ravished the heart of the 
great master when he submitted his mind to the teach- 
ing of his still greater disciple. He was still in the 
presence of his own doctrine, but simplified and trans- 
figured. 

One brief example out of many more important 
shows in what precise way he must have been moved. 
Early in his Summa Theologica St. Thomas is ap- 
proaching the problem of pantheism. He raises the 
question whether God enters into his creatures as a 
constituent element.’ Amongst those who have erred 
in this matter he names David of Dinant, ‘ who most 


™ Summa Theol. I, iii, 8. 
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stupidly held that God is primary matter.’ David was 
almost his contemporary. When St. Thomas mentions 
a contemporary error he always conceals the name of 
those who have erred, except here, where he cites 
David of Dinant, and the Amalricians,’® or adherents 
of Amaury of Béné. As his courtesy is unfailing, it 
is all the more surprising that he should here drag in 
the name of one not long dead to brand his doctrine 
as ‘most stupid.” We are naturally puzzled by his 
departure in this instance from his general rule; espe- 
cially as we know that St. Thomas never does any- 
thing without a good reason. 

Albert knew the reason, and his own Summa Theo- 
logica reveals it to us.” He is treating of the errors of 
which Greek philosophy has to be expurgated before 
it can be allowed to stand as an independent witness 
to the truth ‘of Catholic faith.’ He pays particular 
attention to the ‘ ancient error of Anaximenes which 
has been recently revived by a certain David of Dinant 
who said that God and primary matter are identical.’ 
He enumerates David’s arguments, and in stating the 
last strikes a personal note that is as characteristic of 
him as it is foreign to the temper of St. Thomas. 
‘One of his (David’s) disciples, a certain Baldwin by 
name, in a discussion with me personally, brought for- 
ward this contemptible argument: Things that are, 
and are in no way different, are the same. God and 
primary matter and “‘ nous”’ are, and do not differ by 
anything. Now ‘“‘nous”’ in Greek means the same 
as ‘‘mens’’ (mind) in Latin. And he would not have 
it that “‘ mind’’ stands in the same relation to intel- 
lect and intelligibles as primary matter to sensible 
forms. That they are in no way different he tried to 

12 Tn all printed texts of the Summa this word is mis-spelt, 
and apparently misunderstood in some as an Arabian school of 
philosophy. 

18 Pars II, Tract I, Q. iv, Memb. iii, 
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Saint Albert the Great 


prove as follows: Things which have no principle of 
differentiation are in no way different; for Aristotle 
says that identity is that from which a difference 
does not differ. Now primary simple things have no 
principle of differentiation, for if they had they would 
be composite. God, primary matter and mind are 
primary simple things. Therefore, they have no dif- 
ferentiating principle. Therefore, they do not differ 
in any way. Hence, consequently, they are identical. 
And this is what he has proposed to prove. These 
are the strongest arguments in favour of this error that 
have come my way.’ 

Albert replies : ‘It is not true that primary simple 
things which have no differentating principle as one 
of their constituents are in no way different. They are 
as different as can be, because they differ by what they 
are in themselves; as a man and an ass differ by ration- 
ality and irrationality. How do rationality and irra- 
tionality differ. We must say that they differ by what 
they are in themselves. Otherwise we should have to 
say that in assigning differences we must proceed ad 
infinitum.’ 

St. Thomas reproduces this argument thus: 
‘Things which are, and differ in no way, are identical. 
God and primary matter are, and differ in no way. 
Therefore they are wholly identical. Proof of the 
minor premiss : Things that differ, differ by some prin- 
ciples of difference, and so must be composite. But 
God and primary matter are altogether simple ; there- 
fore. thev differ in no way.’ 

Here St. Thomas makes no mention of names, 
neither David’s, nor Baldwin’s, nor Albert’s. How 
far he has forgotten the last is clear from his answer 
to the argument : ‘Simple things do not differ by any 
principles of difference other than themselves ; for this 
is true only of composite things. A man and a horse 
differ by the differences, rational and irrational, 
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These differences do not differ again from one another 
by other differences. Therefore, if there is any force 
in words they are not strictly said to differ, but to be 
diverse.’ 

It is thus that Albert finds his own lessons coming 
back to him: simplified, illuminated, and sobered to 
suit the dignity of eternal truth. Thomas’s quiet pre- 
ference of a horse to an ass as an example of the dif- 
ference between a man and a beast is a good illus- 
tration of the gentle rebukes administered by the dead 
disciple to his lively master throughout his work. But 
his strong clear approval of his master rings out in his 
endorsement of his mind when it is dealing with eter- 
nal verities; and still more in the denunciation of the 
error with which his master had been personally con- 
fronted as ‘ most stupid.’ 

Throughout Albert’s writings there are frequent 
signs that his whole life was one of remarkable holi- 
ness, but there are also signs that as long as he wielded 
a pen he fell short of the saintly suppression of self 
that distinguished St. Thomas. It is not until Albert 
has laid aside his pen, and taken to expressing his 
profoundest thought in tears that we feel ourselves 
in the presence of a candidate for canonization. 
Had Albert been indisposed to become a saint, 
he had many excuses for telling himself in his 
old age that he was still the ‘ Universal Doctor’ and 
the ‘ Master ’ by excellence of all his contemporaries.“ 

4 Dr. Grabmann entitles the article above quoted, Die wis- 
senshaftiche Mission Alberts des Grossen (in Angelicum, 1929, 
Fasc. III, p. 325), and explains it as ‘the great providential 
mission of Albert in the creation of Christian Aristotelianism.’ 
With his usual profound and accurate scholarship, Dr. Grab- 
mann paints a most impressive picture of Albert’s colossal 
achievement in the splendid but perilous development of philo- 
sophy and theology that shook Christian society to its founda- 


tions in the thirteenth century. One of Dr. Grabmann’s ob- 
servations, for which he acknowledges himself partially in- 
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Saint Albert the Great 


That he was at least disposed to become a saint can- 
not be doubted. His decision that the deep wisdom of 
St. Thomas must henceforth take precedence of his 
own wider learning must be considered his last will and 
testament. It has been so honoured by posterity that 
the question arises whether Albert was not compen- 
sated for his declining natural powers by a gift of 
prophecy.” 

Joun Baptist Reeves, O.P. 


debted to H. Ch. Scheeben, deserved to be gratefully sum- 
marised here: When opposition to Neoplatonism threatened 
to discredit the early Church, St. Augustine incorporated its 
best elements in Christian civilization. When the Albigensian 
and Waldensian heresies were shaking Christendom, St. Domi- 
nic transplanted all that was good in them into the life of the 
Church. When Aristotelian, Arabian and Jewish philosophies 
were seducing many learned men from their faith, and har- 
dening the orthodox into a contempt of all philosophy, Albert 
the Great united and organised these systems within the frame- 
work of Christian thought (pp. 343-4). 

A fine tribute, this, to a Friar preacher who in the beginning 
of his vocation wavered, fearing he should not persevere ! 


1° This article was in print before the publication of the 
Decretal Letter in which Pope Pius XI. declared Albert the 
Great a Doctor of the Church, and so, equivalently, a Saint. 















EUROPEAN UNITY 


E hear much of the ideal of European unity, 

and much more of the difficulties lying in the 
way of its realisation. But for a satisfactory definition 
of this unity we ask in vain. The trend of public and 
private comment is largely negative—let us avoid war 
at all costs. It may be of some use to consider the 
problem from a strictly Thomist standpoint and to 
discover whether it can be solved in the light of Tho- 
mist principles. 

All conflict is ultimately metaphysical and every 
war a battle of philosophies. Copernicus, Galileo and 
Descartes, by teaching that reality is reducible mathe- 
matically, have made the unity of number identical 
with that of being. Unfortunate man not so reducible, 
has become ‘ res cogitans’ cut off from reality, think- 
ing intuitively, and the body, as Maritain observes, an 
instrument not of perception, but of conquest. Intel- 
lect is shut up in the brain, and body goes forth to 
organise matter and subdue the Universe. This situa- 
tion is further complicated, on the one hand, by Kant’s 
doctrines of unknowable reality and the supremacy of 
the moral consciousness, and, on the other, by 
Hobbesian and nineteenth century evolutionary 
materialism. Small wonder the heirs of such thought 
find themselves clamouring for a European unity they 
cannot define but for which they are ever more or less 
consciously striving.’ 

St. Thomas distinguishes between ‘one’ the prin- 
ciple of number and ‘ one’ identical with being, and 
adding to it the idea of undivision. It is clear that 
European unity must be of the second kind, a unity 
of being. Europe is, indeed, a collection of different 


? Christopher Dawson, Religion and Progress. 
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European Unity 


peoples, of various customs, philosophies and reli- 
gions. Yet all these nations have a common basis in 
the Graeco-Roman-Christian civilisation from which 
they have all developed. It is true that the rise of par- 
ticularist nationality, the decay of unity in religion and 
other modern movements have almost destroyed all 
traces of this common origin. But not entirely so, for 
it is obvious that such a work of dissolution requires 
a long period of time. The experiment has begun on 
a grand scale in Russia, elsewhere not yet so openly. 


In view of the differences that exist, it may seem 
impossible to construct or reconstruct unity in Europe. 
Some may even urge that local variation and national 
character being in themselves good, render such unity 
not only impossible but also undesirable. Yet, bearing 
in mind that unity is undivided being, we may dis- 
tinguish between essential and non-essential varia- 
tions. It is obvious that a nation formed according to 
Kantian principles can, as a nation, hold no true com- 
munion with one educated in the doctrines of St. 
Thomas. Here no reconciliation is possible without 
some sacrifice. On the other hand, non-essential 
differences, e.g. the emphasis in France upon thought, 
in Spain upon passion, in England upon action,’ are 
not only reconcilable, but mutually helpful. 


Unity is then possible in idea. We may allow that 
in fact it must be difficult to attain. Yet Europe 
appears more and more to desire it. Unhappily, 
many concerned in promoting it have no clear notion 
of what it entails and advocate dangerous methods of 
achieving it. All men are rational animals and their 
souls enlightened by the same first principles. In 
Furope this rational animality has developed historic- 
ally upon similar lines in each nation, though in vary- 


* For an analysis of these characteristics, see Sefior Madari- 
aga’s Englishmen, Frenchmen and Spaniards, 
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ing degrees and modes. There seems to be some 
ground for believing that in the Western mind there 
is at least a potential unity. 


Many people, wishing to realise this unity, seek to 
do so by means of matter, economic co-operation, 
customs unions, the United States of Europe. Surely 
there is a dangerous error here, arising from the neg- 
lect of the ancient definition of matter as the principle 
of individuation and division. We may indeed pro- 
duce a Europe materially one, all its members shar- 
ing in a common store, but this will not be human 
union. Neither men nor nations live apart or together 
by bread alone. Economic co-operation, based upon 
matter, is a two-edged tool, and can produce strife 
and war as well as unity and peace. It produces peace 
in so far as it is co-operation, and therefore spiritual. 
But its material foundation constantly menaces it with 
dissolution. There is much to be said for the view 
that each nation should be economically self-sufficient, 
depending on none but itself, content with what it has 
and developing its own material life accordingly. It 
is surely better for nations to be economic individuals 
rather than the formless economic entities so many of 
them are at present. 


Our thesis is that true European unity must be of 
the mind. Objections are here many and obvious. 
European nations differ in religion, i.e. in their con- 
ception of ultimate reality; in philosophy, i.e. in their 
opinions of the functions and achievements of reason: 
in their ethical and political theories, i.e. in their views 
of the nature of the human act, personal and corporate. 
Even supposing these differences eliminated, it is 
urged, unity of mind is still impossible, for it will be 
obstructed by matter, which is a necessary part of man. 


Holding that man is a little lower than the angels, 
we must allow him power, and considerable power, 
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European Unity 


over his material environment, but only in so far as 
he is a spirit. The higher he rises in the scale of 
the spirit, the more independent will he become of 
matter, and the more power will he exercise upon it. 
But as matter is at the root of division, the most spiri- 
tual men are the most easily united. The tenacious 
unity and survival of the great religious orders are a 
proof in point, as is also their tendency to disintegrate 
in times of decay and weakened fervour. The more, 
therefore, a man acts according to right reason, the 
better he orders his life towards a rational end, the 
more will he be free of matter and the more capable 
of union. Now it is clear that the chief ends right 
reason proposes to all men are the same; and hence, 
unity of mind among men is both possible and desir- 
able, for it is based upon commen ends and a common 
contro] over matter. 

Philosophies, indeed, differ, but, as was observed 
above, some are essentially irreconcilable, and others 
only accidentally and capable of integration into a 
common philosophy. No unity of mind is possible 
even in idea unless the unity and validity of human 
reason is universally assumed. Any system that, in 
any degree, dissolves this unity and denies this vali- 
dity is in like proportion anti-unitary, anti-human. Its 
reduction to a common doctrine is only possible in so 
far as its teachings can stand in the philosophy of in- 
fallible reason. Again, it is true that matter will tend 
to obstruct unity, but although in this life unity can 
never be perfect, material opposition may be reduced 
to a minimum. In international affairs, as in those 
of the family, or any human group, material condi- 
tions may cause dispute, but true oneness of mind 
can prevent such differences breaking into armed con- 
flict. Just arbitration is the solution of international 
as well as national material differences, and the only 
lasting basis of just arbitration is a common mind, 
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the common possession of truth, a common theory of 
man and the universe. 

English philosophical tradition here raises another 
capital issue. It insists that intellectual agreement 
and co-operation are of little value, that the real bond 
of union is a common will, a common desire for good. 
Politics, national and international, are in the field 
of action and, therefore, depend primarily upon voli- 
tion rather than intellect. But it is a fundamental 
principle of Thomism that although the will moves 
naturally towards the good, it requires the direction 
of the intellect, for truth, the end and cause, is prim- 
arily in the intellect. Many seek good in harmful 
things, either through ignorance, which intellect can 
dispel, or through conscious choice of evil, which re- 
ligion, as will appear below, alone can fully correct. 
Tn both cases the danger of erecting will into a primary 
principle of unity is apparent. Will requires direc- 
tion, correction, unification, before it can itself direct, 
correct, unify. It is true, however, that the human 
act requires the co-oneration of intellect and will, for 
once the rational end is seen, the will chooses and or- 
ganises the means, but the end and cause, as we have 
noted, is primarily in the intellect. Hence the objec- 
tion that politics are in the field of action and volition 
resolves itself, for we have seen that the human act 
requires both intellect and will. 

Having discarded matter and will as primary uni- 
tive principles, we must justify our thesis that these 
principles are in the intellect. The human mind is 
darkened bv original sin, the process of knowledve 
slow, difficult, and patient of error. The will with its 
nower of choice can frustrate the ends of intelligence. 
Tt may be urged that with such a feeble instrument 
European unity cannot be built. 

Yet, weak as the intellect is, it is the strongest 
natural link we have with reality, for through it we 
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European Unity 


reach and apprehend being, without which man can- 
not live. True, intellect works in matter and abstracts 
reality from matter, and with much labour gropes its 
way through the labyrinth of the real. Error, indeed, 
is possible, but truth equally so : humility, submission 
to the real in the individual, tradition, co-operation in 
the many are the surest safeguards against such error. 
Through intellect we comprehend, and, as Aristotle 
teaches, in some sort, become all things, and the 
highest creature of whom we have direct knowledge is 
our fellow-man. Through intellect we apprehend 
and, in some sort, become one another. Here, then, 
is true foundation for union. 

The problem of the will’s ability to distort truth is 
soluble only by religion. A common European in- 
tellectual effort will demand many a sacrifice of cher- 
ished positions, much heart-searching, much humility, 
and here religion alone can avail. The intellect can 
err per accidens, though absolutely infallible in its 
own sphere. Most of the ills of modern metaphysics 
are due either to the exercise of reason in spheres 
where it is impotent, or to the introduction into the 
field of reason of other elements, such as sensation, 
sentiment, volition. Religion alone by revealing an 
ultimate end and cause, the doctrine of the true nature 
of man, the fact and significance of the Incarnation, 
can integrate all mental, moral, and even material 
endeavour, into a complete synthesis. It alone can 
rectify the will and by charity towards God and neigh- 
bour render true co-operation possible, It alone can 
inculcate genuine humility by exactly placing man in 
the hierarchy of creatures. This position undefined, 
no true knowledge or action is possible. 

Before considering the actual conditions in which 
modern European unity has to be sought, we may 
briefly resume our conclusions. Unity in Europe is 
possible in idea because all European nations have a 
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common secular and religious origin and a common 
desire for union. Economic co-operation, based upon 
matter which divides, is the most dangerous and un- 
stable form of union. There can be no union of wills 
without a common known end, which the intellect pro- 
vides. Hence true union must be founded in reason, 
in knowledge, in truth, in being; in an intellectual 
co-operation, a common quest for reality. But the ac- 
cidental liability of reason to err, and the distortion 
of which will is capable, render necessary the illumi- 
nation and guidance of Faith, the unifying influence 
of supernatural charity. 

The speculative intellect is concerned solely with 
truth in itself: the practical intellect with the order- 
ing of the contingent in the light of necessary truth. 
There is, therefore, no place in a speculative essay for 
a practical programme. But we may be allowed to 
examine in the light of our principles some of the diff- 
culties the practical intellect experiences in the organ- 
isation of European unity. 

From certain standpoints the prospects of unity are 
encouraging. The League of Nations, the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, the Committees of Intellec- 
tual Co-operation are signs of that desire for union we 
claimed as justifying our belief in its possibility. But 
these great institutions will fail to become instruments 
of unity if they go counter to the laws of right reason, 
as there is danger of their doing. 

The first and most obvious error into which they 
may be misled is the one we have already character- 
ised as the appeal to matter. In its lowest form it 
appears in the doctrine of the unitive force of inter- 
national finance. The raising of money into what 
almost amounts to a principle of government has surely 
proved its total inadequacy as a conservative power. 
A source of division in the State, it is an even greater 
one in the realm of international politics. 
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European Unity 


Material co-operation, of which Customs Unions 
are an example, is preferable to mere finance, but 
fraught, as we have noted, with the dangers arising 
from matter as principle of division. It is true that 
the present arrangement of European countries and 
grouping of industries make it almost imperative that 
nations should be materially interdependent, and, 
therefore, in constant danger of mutual strife. Any 
re-organisation of Europe should take full account of 
the doctrine that such interdependence is essentially 
dangerous. 

From the spiritual standpoint, difficulties are many. 
There are two main and opposite tendencies of a dis- 
ruptive character — cosmopolitanism and_hyper- 
nationalism. The first may be compared to the egali- 
tarian principle in social theory, and in philosophy 
to the Cartesian doctrine of knowledge and power for 
all through a technique. It is a denial of national 
habitus or qualities as the other two are of personal. 
Its solution to the problem in hand is the abo- 
lition of those accidental national differences which we 
saw above were far from being obstacles to union if 
correctly understood and employed for the common 
good. The real core of the problem—how to achieve 
true intellectual co-operation—it has not perceived. 
It would produce a dead exterior uniformity hiding 
most radical spiritual antagonisms. 

Hyper-nationalism is frequently a distortion of the 
noble passion of patriotism. Its extreme form is pil- 
loried in the tag: ‘ My country, right or wrong.’ Its 
spiritual vice is pride, vicarious if you will; it takes 
one country as a centre and exemplar, considers it as 
the necessary leader of the world, or at least of some 
portion of it. This nation’s modes of thought and 
life are held to be absolute, not because of their in- 
herent goodness, but merely because they are those of 
this particular country. Other peoples whose charac- 
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teristics are different are thought inferior, and if they 
are impervious to instruction upon these points, a 
theory of relative truth is invented, and we hear of 
‘lesser tribes,’ not only ‘ without the law,’ but incap- 
able of any true law, a common but fortuitous assump- 
tion. The error of hyper-nationalism is obvious 
enough : by erecting accidental and often complemen- 
tary differences into principles of truth and being, it 
denies the unity of the human intelligence. 

Both these attitudes are intensified by the growth 
and facility of travel. Paul Morand says in this con- 
nection :‘ Les races se sont mélées sans se comprendre 
ni avoir eu le temps de se connaitre et d’apprendre a 
se supporter.’ There precisely is the danger of cos- 
mopolitanism. On the other hand, the hyper-nation- 
alist with his false notions of the absolute, is confirmed 
in them by the evident differences he sees between him- 
self and men of other cultures and traditions. 

For those who genuinely desire a European intel- 
lectual unity, the spectacle of warring philosophies is 
a real cause of distress, if not of despair. As was 
stated above, some of these are in their principles at 
least, irreconcilable, and even with those whose prin- 
ciples are capable of integration into a common sys- 
tem, such integration seems beyond all hope of realisa- 
tion. 

We have already seen that the rise of physical 
science coincided with the revival of number as the 
principle of being, and the consequent exclusion of 
man from the universe, except in the role of gratuitous 
spectator. Hence the division of the modern intel- 
lectual world; on the one hand, the physical scientist, 
distrustful of philosophy; on the other, the philoso- 
pher, either humbly subservient to triumphant physi- 

* For a critical treatment of the influence of physical science 
on the principles of modern philosophy, see E. A. Burtt, The 
Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Science. 
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cal science and applying its principles, methods and 
conclusions uncritically to thought, or else doubting 
whether it be true science—knowledge—at all. The 
great modern quarrel, as Christopher Dawson has re- 
marked, is not between science and religion, but be- 
tween science and philosophy. 

Physical science is the study of the constitution of 
the material universe. It explains phenomena in 
terms of secondary causes. Philosophy studies the 
nature of both the spiritual and material universe, but 
in the light of ultimate causality. Physical science 
asks, ‘ How?’ Philosophy, ‘Why?’ If both scien- 
tist and philosopher can be persuaded of the validity 
and importance (though in varying degree) of the an- 
swers to both these questions, the path to unity will be 
made so much the easier. But, unfortunately, both 
tend to imagine they can explain everything on their 
own principles, or that what they cannot account for 
is in no manner knowable. 

The prospects of intellectual unity seem, perhaps, 
remote. It is our contention that the Catholic Faith 
and Thomism can alone provide a home for all 
that is true in these various views. They alone givea 
coherent account of all truth and reconcile science with 
philosophy, sense with reason, God with man. Hold- 
ing that there is a hierarchy of knowable truths, of 
knowledge and of minds that know, they can define 
the exact limits of each discipline and its relative im- 
portance. They alone determine the exact position of 
the universes of matter and spirit in the hierarchy of 
knowables; the position of man in that of minds that 
know. They alone provide the links that connect 
science, philosophy and faith, science leading to uni- 
versal judgment, 7.e. the principles of philosophy; 
philosophy leading up to the fact of a revelation, 
i.e, the foundation of religion. They alone proclaim 
the infallibility in their spheres of sense, reason and 
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revelation. They alone inculcate and sustain that 
supernatural charity towards God and man, which is 
the ultimate goal of all science, of all knowledge. 

There is no need to emphasise the duty of 
all Thomists to further the great work of integration. 
The problems are many, the apparent contradictions 
multitudinous, but with the faith and spirit of St. 
Thomas, we shall not surely find them wholly ir- 
reducible nor the spiritual unity of Europe wholly im- 
possible. 


REGINALD F. TREVETT. 





METAPHYSICS REVIVED 


URE philosophy is no longer unfashionable. In 
Pine last few years, scientists of repute have im- 
pressed the general reader with its capital importance. 
The brilliant expositions of contemporary science by 
Sir A. S. Eddington and Sir James Jeans mount to a 
philosophical enquiry. They make it quite clear that 
physical science as such cannot arrive at the nature of 
things. 

The Cambridge University Press has now given 
us an account, in a small volume’ the size of The Mys- 
terious Universe, of a voyage into metaphysics 
launched in the true spirit of Plato, St. Thomas, 
Spinoza and the pure philosophers of the past. It 
does not set out to discover and provide a popular 
map of reality. But when philosophy has been too 
often confused with so much that is inferior, it is agree- 
able to read of ‘a resolute direction of thought to the 
problem of Being’ ; of an effort to attain truth through 
Ideas and not images; of a search for causes that are 
at the same time reasons. 


I 


Mr. Whittaker begins by enquiring : /s there Theo- 
relic Truth? He discovers ‘that sound theory of 
knowledge, spontaneously detaching itself from sub- 
ordination to factors of volition directed to practice, 
has been evolved by the intellect as a continuous thread 
running through the history of philosophy.’ 

_ Pragmatism holds that knowledge is an affair essen- 
tially directed to practical ends, and that truth is 
simply a kind of ‘ biological value,’ found useful or 


' PROLEGOMENA TO A NEw Metapuysic. By Thomas Whit- 
taker. (Cambridge University Press; 1931. Pp. 120. §5/-) 
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necessary for the business of living and adopted so 
long as it works. The air and manner is cultivated 
and humane, but really it is all of a piece with those 
little books which tell you how to treble your income. 
Truth is judged by the Gospel of Success. 

But while in practice many are pragmatists just as 
they are atheists, a pure pragmatist is difficult to find, 
His theory at least must aspire to some sort of specu- 
lative value. No truth worthy of the name is regarded 
as a mere utility. It can always awaken the disinter- 
ested passion of admiration and curiosity, by which we 
distinguished from the other animals. 

Renouncing the attempt to educe a thorough-going 
pragmatic system from the representatives of the doc- 
trine, Mr. Whittaker tries to construct the pure prag- 
matist from the idea of truth as ‘ biological value.’ ‘A 
systematic hunt for the type might perhaps resemble, 
on a smaller scale, that of Plato for “‘ the sophist.’’’ 

Vhile not concerned to deny the relevance of pure 
truth to action, experience and success, he observes 
that ‘ biological value’ can be considered as the test 
only of survival, and that no jugglery with words can 
make survival signify truth. ‘ Truth is not truth be- 
cause it prevails; though it may be true that it will 
prevail in the long run.’ 

The popular antithesis between ‘theory’ and 
‘ practice ’ is scarcely tolerable to considered thought. 
Here true practice appears as more than a matter of 
work-a-day convenience, but directed to an eventual 
contemplation which, far from being rarified and re- 
mote, constitutes the fullness of life and action. Dr. 
Schiller has resolved the antithesis by declaring that 
if we take ‘practical’ widely enough, as meaning 
“concerned with the business of living,’ not only does 
its antithesis to ‘theoretic’ become relative, but all 
our thoughts and acts must be ‘practical.’ Such 
a pragmatism, of course, should not offend the intel- 
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lectualist, particularly if the business of living is not 
restricted to its organic functions, but extended to in- 
clude the highest torm of life, the movement of mind. 
St. Thomas’s intellectualism and Dr. Schiller’s 
humanism are not sharply opposed systems of thought. 

According to one fable, Thales, the first of the 
philosophers, fell into a well; according to another, 
he made a ‘corner’ in oil. The opposition between 
thought and action even lacks historical support, 
though the philosopher, like the mother-in-law, is the 
subject of popular joke—boiling his watch with an egg 
inhis hand. But if inclined to be absent-minded, the 
greatest thinkers have not been unpractical dreamers, 
least of all the Greeks, who first manifested the pas- 
sion for pure truth apart from its immediately practical 
applications. 

The antithesis between theory and practice, which 
is represented in religious literature by the dichotomy 
of the contemplative and active lives, is seen to be 
more facile than true when the terms are examined. Mr. 
Whittaker is convinced that the controversy between 
the principles of Reason and Experience has arrived 
at an approximate solution, but he does not hold him- 
self excused from insisting that truth is disinterested 
and its own justification, and that the theoretic impulse 
is not simply an instrument for the preservation of life 
or its quantitative increase. He refuses to be rattled 
by the journalese philosophy of the so-called ‘ prac- 
tical man,’ and imperturbably pursues the notion of 
truth proclaimed by Socrates, Plato and Aristotle. ‘I 
am afraid that, if pragmatism wants a Platonic fore- 
runner, it will have to fall back on Dionysodorous, the 
less intelligent of the two brothers in the Euthyde- 
mus.” 

It is unfortunate that pure theory should have come 
to suggest an ineffective highbrow, rather bald and 
stooping, and mothered by a managing wife. ‘ Prac- 
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tricia, my dear, may I have another cup of tea?’ ‘ No, 
dear, you know that it is bad for you, I will fill up 
your cup with milk and some nice hot water instead.’ 
It is possibly the fault of the professors. But in 
reality, theory should direct and govern practice. It 
is no criticism of Distributism, for instance, that it 
cannot be accommodated to the present industrial sys- 
tem ; that, as is so often said, it is ‘ unpractical.’ For 
theory must precede practice. Practice divorced from 
theory is merely automatism empty of sense.  Distri- 
butism is first of all a theory, and rightly so, if nothing 
more for the moment. But it is ideas that shape the 
course of events. Des /dées Napoléoniennes was 
pure theory in 1839. And at any rate a philosophy 
that aims merely at the expression and defence of ex- 
isting practice is a tame-spirited and very Louis- 
Philippe sort of affair. 


II. 


After vindicating the value of pure thought, Mr. 
Whittaker then turns to open up its content. In a 
second section he enquires, Has Ontology Failed? 
Like the churchmen faced by a similar question, 
he suggests that it has scarcely been tried indeed. 
Since the sixteenth century ontology has suffered from 
the preoccupation with the problem of knowledge. 
Spinoza is an exception, a true metaphysician who 
aimed at grasping the Whole. 


In our prevailing philosophical agnosticism, he ap- 
peals to what Socrates says in the M/eno, that we shall 
be better in every way for not assuming that that which 
no one knows cannot be found out. As a method of 
advance, he advocates a return to the formative stages 
of past thought and vision. 


There is a general condition present in all the pro- 
cesses of conscious life. It is the pursuit of ends re- 
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garded as goods. No one ‘ kind’ of thing can be re- 
garded as the good for all. Nevertheless, purpose 
runs through all and brings them under the sway of the 
Idea of the Good. Mr. Whittaker had already ar- 
rived at the conclusion, in The Metaphysics of Evolu- 
tion (1926), that scientific evolution requires the resto- 
ration of teleology. Here, then, where metaphysical 
and scientific theory meet, is promised a fruitful 
ground for enquiry. 

This is developed in the third section: Renewal of 
the Search for Reality. Although the distinction is 
maintained between philosophy on the one side and 
mathematics and physics on the other, there is a cer- 
tain oscillation between the two which rather inter- 
feres with the metaphysical note. This may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the author is designedly 
taking up the problem where it is left by the scientists 
and trying to fit their questions into a philosophical 
framework. There is no actual confusion of the two 
orders of philosophical and scientific theory ; import- 
ance is not measured by size, and causation is not taken 
as the equivalent of mechanical determinism. Left 
over from the last century is an impression that causa- 
tion is somehow opposed to teleology. Mr. Whittaker 
rightly fails to see any antithesis between what, for a 
Thomist, are correlatives, even if causation is taken 
in a scientifically determinist sense. 

The philosophical position which is arrived at seems, 
briefly, to be an Idealism after the manner of Plato 
and Berkeley, supported by the cosmology of Jeans. 
The validity of certain elementary a priori principles 
of thought is accepted. (‘ When Aristotle had done his 
work, it could be said that, through the investigation 
of the concept, resolutely taken in hand by Socrates, 
and carried forward to new issues by Plato, the Hel- 
lenic mind had passed on to a phase in which canons 
of thinking were established that were irrefragable 
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within their limits.”) These cannot be considered as per 
simply derived from an accumulation of experiences. wit 
Declining a purely metaphysical principle to start [pl 
with, Mr. Whittaker postulates : ‘ that the number of rat 
all singly numerable things and events, present and SOF 
past, is finite.’ This proposition is confirmed by re- 
cent advances in astronomical science, is conformable of 
to the findings of Professors Whitehead and Einstein, the 
and points back to a temporal beginning of the whok s1g 
aggregate of stellar systems. Pe 
Developing this notion, he observes that Jeans and of 
Eddington trace the beginning of things to thought. 
For if we attempt to reach forward to a view of the ™" 
Whole, we realize the inadequacy of physical science er 
and the need of a philosophy of mind. This is the - 
place of pure intelligence, expressed rather after the 2s 
analogy of ordered mathematical thought than of a pon 
vague diffused sentiency. As Jeans has argued, nature sd 
could not be so successfully expressed mathematically a 
if this were not the case. But even behind mathematics J }, 
lies a philosophy of thought, a theory of knowledge S 
Spinoza is quoted to the effect that if the analogy : 
of the human mind is permissible, then the intellect of lik 
the Whole must proceed in exactly the opposite way to 
that which we know in our own mental history as indi- ab 
viduals; that is to say, it must proceed not from the a 
things of experience to thought, but from thought to cis 
things. St. Thomas could easily be quoted for simi- th 
lar support, that First Thought is the cause of things. tic 
At the background, then, of things is thought; a ap 
pre-mundane Thought in which alone is prefigured at 
the possibility, necessity, and unity of the universe. Wi 
even if, as Mr. Whittaker acutely notices, it is con- ov 
sidered to be in total evolution. Further, this Prin- en 
ciple of the Whole must be absolute and infinite, one to 
and eternal. The author will not commit himself to pl 
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personality and the possession of will, yet he agrees 
with Bradley that it is better to view this ultimate meta- 
physical principle as comparable to personal mind 
rather than to something we know only as sub-per- 
sonal. 

From this height, he essays a descent to the problem 
of the Many, without, however, attempting to deduce 
the Many from the One. Here, again, he seizes the 
significance of ‘ final causes’ in the life of organisms. 
Teleology, the true nature of which cannot be properly 
expressed in mathematico-physical or physico-chemi- 
cal terms, implies the individual, a self-determining 
centre of activity. 

We are reaching a metaphysical pluralism. Indi- 
viduality lies deeper than the world of physics. The 
psychical individual, the unitary consciousness, can- 
not be explained by physical elements, or considered 
as derived from electrons. In fact, Mr. Whittaker is 
so impressed by the apparent impossibility of deriv- 
ing the individual from anything outside itself, that 
he invests it with such depth of being as to countenance 
Schopenhauer’s imperfectly worked-out theory of 
‘the aseitas of the individual.’ There is a certain 
likeness here to the monadism of Leibniz. 

The enquiry is conducted throughout in an admir- 
able philosophical spirit, calm, detached, learned, with 
a disarming diffidence and gentle humour. The criti- 
cism is keen but temperate. For instance, that ‘ in 
the Middle Ages so many essentially empirical asser- 
tions were taken for granted without reference to the 
appropriate test of experience—insufficiently elabor- 
ated in the Aristotelian logic, far as Aristotle himself 
was from ignoring experience—that al] the care taken 
over correctness of reasoning seemed to lead only to 
empty logomachy.’ This is both just, and witnesses 
to the fact that an emphasis on the absolute value of 
pure truth need not dispense from care for experience. 
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‘ That, of all philosophers, the pessimists have put 
forth what are most unmistakeably theodicies’ is a 
typically shrewd observation. Interpretations are 
sympathetic, subtle, suggestive. For example, that 
the ‘ objective’ spirit of Greek philosophy was not a 
sort of gaze fixed on a stage occupied by quasi-geo- 
metrical forms. 

St. Thomas’s name is never mentioned, and there 
are only a few passing references to Scholasticism. 
But in this treatise which defends Contemplation, 
Purpose and Personality—the value of truth for its 
own sake, the existence of final causality and the meta- 
physical rights of the individual—a Thomist will re- 
cognize and appreciate a congenial temper and philo- 
sophy ; a prolegomena to what he considers the peren- 
nial metaphysic of our civilization. 


Tuomas GILBy, O.P. 
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LISTENING-BOOKS 


AY I introduce this article by giving two per- 
sonal reminiscences? I once asked the Head- 
master of a well-known choir schoo] whether he had 
ever noticed that boys gifted with a keen musical per- 
ception remembered what they heard more easily than 
what they read. It was an unusual question, but the 
answer was immediate and unequivocal. Such, he 
agreed, was his experience. He had often wondered 
why many of his boys remembered so little of what 
they read; if, for example, he asked a class to sit 
down and read silently an Act of Hamlet and then 
afterwards examined them on their knowledge of it, 
he invariably found that the majority remembered far 
less than if he himself had read the Act aloud to them. 
On another occasion, when I happened to live for 
several months with a musician of rare talents, I was 
always amused to find on entering his room a heap of 
garments in the middle of the floor. My amusement 
bewildered him; quite seriously he could not under- 
stand why such raiment should not occupy the centre 
of the room, provided, of course, the floor was clean. 
In this matter he was unteachable. I labelled him in 
my own mind the most untidy fellow I had ever met, 
until one evening, whilst he was playing, the simple 
truth dawned upon me. My friend was not untidy at 
all—he was non-tidy in the usual sense of the word 
‘tidy.’ Tidiness for him was a musical, auricular, 
euphonic thing; it was harmony; and discord, disso- 
nance, was untidiness. Some of us have no ear for 
music; he had no eye for visual form and colour. 
Does not this account also for what some imagine 
to be a pose in the great musicians; the insurgent hair, 
for instance, the slovenliness, the awkward manners, 
the vulgarity of Beethoven? The peasants who saw 
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him wandering about the fields, madly gesticulating, 
shouting and singing, and stampeding the cattle, must 
have thought him a raving, disorderly fellow, until, 
could they understand, they heard the inspired and 
ordered development of, say, the C Minor Symphony. 
The great Beethoven was abnormal and strange to 
look at, but to listen to he was as normal as the man 
in the street; and, despite his tremendous and ethereal 
moments, as gay, resigned, reasonable, sorrowful, 
emotionally religious as the run of mankind. The 
man must be seen and judged through his own medium 
of expression. 

These instances go to suggest that though the chief 
channels for the reception of ideas are the eye and the 
ear, one of these channels is often by nature or by 
habit more sensitive than the other. The musicians 
and the boys in the choir-school are ear-sensitive ; for 
them sound is the happier medium of reception and 
expression. 

On the other hand, Mr. Ernest Newman, perhaps 
our foremost music critic, makes a similar suggestion 
concerning those whose medium of expression is 
neither musical nor phonetic. He writes: ‘ No lit- 
erary man or artist indeed can, at best, be anything 
more than a gifted amateur where music is concerned. 
He has had comparatively little experience of it, and 
he does not understand the technique of it.’ 

Devoted mistresses who are directing children in 
Montessori and Preparatory Schools know how true 
this is of the young children. With one child things 
go in at one ear and out at the other; and he is some- 
times thought a dullard. But the things that go in at 
one eye of his will invariably remain! With another 
child of the same age, exactly the opposite is true. 

To-day most of us, at least in the reception of our 
impressions and ideas, rely on visible signs; we are 
eye-sensitive. To help our memory and understand- 
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ing, how often we ask: ‘ Please let me have a look 
at it.’ And how often we ‘ make a note of it,’ know- 
ing very well that the note will in all probability never 
be used. A keen student will underline textbooks in 
coloured inks. A preacher will write out his sermons, 
not only because such labour arranges and clarifies his 
ideas, but because the writing out shows him the words 
and, by aiding his memory, renders him more articu- 
late. 

To prove the truth of this, should the reader pos- 
sess a gramophone, let him endeavour to learn by 
heart, from the record alone, say, the “ Dagger’ speech 
from Macbeth, made for the H.M.V. by the late Mr. 
Arthur Bouchier, or, if he prefer, the record on Edu- 
cation made for the same firm by His Eminence Car- 
dinal Bourne. Let him repeat each phrase and sen- 
tence as often as is necessary, either by means of the 
mechanical device used for this purpose, or by mani- 
pulation of the sound-box. How incredibly difficult 
it is to memorise by this method! Yet if he take 
Macbeth down from the bookshelf and study the writ- 
ten text, the entire soliloquy will come back in a very 
short time. Even after taking into account the /ota 
simul effect of the print, which obviously facilitates 
repetition, the comparison between the two methods is 
striking. 

There can be little doubt, I think, that most of us 
remember and understand what we read much more 
easily than what we hear, and that we have always done 
so from the time when as schoolboys we recalled the 
Latin declensions at the Oral by visualising the por- 
tion of the page on which they were printed. 

Why is this? Is it not because we have been obliged 
during the past few centuries to rely on the printed 
page for the recording and storing of knowledge : and 
since the invention of the printing press, has not the 
scholar who in olden days ‘ sat at the feet of the mas- 
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ter,’ now to ‘ read for his exam.’? The Theology, 
Philosophy, Literature, Science, Song of the world 
have been recorded and accumulated in print, in terms 
of visible signs. A man is considered ‘ educated ’ if 
he can read—that is, assimilate ideas from the printed 
word—and write—that is, express ideas by the writ- 
ten word, 

We have become by tradition, and I should almost 
venture to say by heredity, certainly by habit and edu- 
cation, readers and interpreters of visible signs—eye- 
sensitive. We superstitiously revere and exalt the 
printed word, and if we ‘ see it in black and white,’ we 
believe it. In consequence, many of us are driven to 
spectacles. 

But all this is being rapidly changed, principally by 
something which may prove as revolutionary as the 
printing press. 


In the first place, the whole world to-day is nol 
reading, but listening. The telephone is becoming 
the almost normal means of communication. The art 
of letter-writing is passing. 

Broadcasting has affected the attitude of the whole 
world towards music. We listen to our news; we listen 
to the lectures of our foremost scientists ; millions, day 
after day, listen to everything that can be listened to, 
from the song of the nightingale in Kent or a prize- 


fight in Chicago, to Evensong at Westminster Abbey. 
The world is listening-in. 


Professor T. H. Pear, speaking a short time ago 


at the Psychological Section of the British Association 
meeting, said : 


‘Since speech may affect millions simultaneously, it 
may be considered as a high-grade skill of rapidly increas- 
ing importance ; a skill which may have to be quickly and 
considerably modified to meet with the new requirement 
of the microphone. 
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‘ Speech, suddenly appearing as a serious rival to the 
printed word, raises unexpected problems in_ social 


psychology. 

‘This leads to reflection upon the neglect in most 
schools of teaching speech as a means of conveying 
thought and the disproportionate emphasis upon written 


language.’ 


In addition to this radiation from the various trans- 
mitting centres, we have, in the gramophone, a simple 
means of recording both music and the spoken word ; 
we can sit down and listen to classical literature as 
well as classical music. For example, instead of read- 
ing Bassanio’s speech, Act 3, Scene 2, in The Mer- 
chant of Venice, we may, if we purchase the disc, 
listen to the intelligent interpretation of it by Mr. 
Basil Maine. Many other Classics have been re- 
corded in the same way, as well as historic speeches, 
such as those given to inaugurate the Indian Round 
Table Conference, November 12th, 1930, and to open 
the Five-Power Naval Conference in the beginning of 
the same year; and famous political speeches by the 
late President Wilson, President Taft, Viscount Long 
and many others. 

A series of language records in colloquial French 
have been compiled by Monsieur E. M. Stéphan, 
Senior Lecturer in French, University College, Lon- 
don. Similar courses have been prepared in many 
other languages, including several lessons in Basic 
English by Mr. Lloyd James, which I believe are only 
obtainable through the Orthological Institute. 

The Dictaphone is a recorder of speech for com- 
mercial purposes. 

We may even purchase an inexpensive instrument 
for recording our own voices at home, or sending vocal 
Christmas greetings to our friends. 

What I wish particularly to emphasise in giving 
these details is the momentous fact (though many 
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would call it a tragedy) that, through the advent of 
Broadcasting and the mechanical recording of music 
and speech, the world is listening intently and inten- 
sively. Many not only listen to the ‘ Wireless,’ but 
work to it! The loud-speaker is speaking as long as 
ever the B.B.C. will transmit. Those who know the 
homes, especially of the poor and the middle-classes, 
will bear witness to this fact; they are not reading, 
they are listening. And the more they listen the less 
they desire to read. The two habits are in a large 
measure incompatible. That is why the loud-speaker 
and the mechanical reproduction of talks and lectures 
might easily become a menace to the student; it fre- 
quently destroys all taste for serious reading. 

But quite apart from the danger of the thing, this 
truth must ever be borne in mind—and it is my second 
contention—the more the world acquires the art of 
listening the more will it demand the audible sign of 
the recorded word, and, like the choir-boys and musi- 
cians referred to, become ear-sensitive. Already we 
have noticed indication of this in the way Broadcast- 
ing has influenced the quality and scope of the Gramo- 
phone, and, incidentally, the dividends of the 
Gramophone Companies. This influence is not due 
entirely to the advertising of records by the B.B.C., 
either directly or indirectly, but to the obvious truth 
that Broadcasting is peopling the world with listeners. 
Where is this development going to lead us? The 
scientific recording apparatus is daily being improved. 
In a few years’ time may we not have the recording 
and dramatisation of, shall we say, the entire play 
Othello in some compact form of sound-book? May 
there not be libraries where we may obtain these books? 
Some simple electrical contrivance to reproduce them 
through a loud-speaker or earphones? Fiction, his- 
tory, science, drama, philosophy, correspondence- 
sound-lectures, andsoon? Itcanbedone. As there 
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will be an ever-increasing demand, must it not be. 
done? 

May not the business man of the future—say fifty 
years hence—retire of an evening to his darkened 
study to listen in the comfort of an armchair to his 
books ; perhaps to hear the late Mr. Shaw read his own 
plays, or the late Mr. Chesterton recite his own poems, 
or the late Mr. Belloc vociferate his own drinking- 
songs? And woe betide the bairn who dared dispel 
the gloom by bringing in a lighted candle to wish 
Daddy ‘ Good-night.’ 

‘How often have I told you, dear, not to make a 
light when Daddy is studying? You know how it gets 
on his nerves! ’ 


FERDINAND VALENTINE, O.P. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THe Roap To Reunion. By a Man in the Ranks. (Basil 
Blackwell, Oxford, 1931; 1/-.) 


The anonymous author of this pamphlet belongs to that 
Anglo-Catholic group which looks to Rome as the only possible 
centre of Reunion. He pleads for an unprejudiced considera- 
tion of the ‘ Roman Claims,’ and is evidently prepared himself 
to go a long way towards accepting them. His interpretation 
of the Vatican decrees, however, is inadequate; they claim 
more authority for the Pope than is implied by the parallel of 
the Royal Assent in English Law. It would be a juster parallel 
to suggest that they claim in addition the right of issuing Pro- 
clamations which have the force of law. This must be faced 
and not glossed over; the Pope is above General Councils, 
and can make infallible decisions apart from a General Council, 
though the extent to which he is bound to consult the mind of 
the Church before making such decisions is open to discussion, 

The author looks hopefully to a corporate Reunion which 
‘while admitting the primacy and authority of the Holy See 
will not prejudice the validity of our own Sacramental life nor 
our claim to recognition as an ancient and historic Church.’ 
Again Anglo-Catholics must face and not gloss over the situ- 
ation. Western Christendom could never recognise Anglicans 
as members of an ancient and historic Church in the same sense 
as Eastern Uniats are recognised. The Uniats have an un- 
broken hierarchy, valid order and a Catholic Rite. Anglicanism 
traces descent from an intruded hierarchy and worships with a 
Liturgy which is the product of heretical minds. Moreover, 
Anglican Ordinations, even had they never been condemned, 
and even if the reversal of Leo XIII’s Bull were possible, would 
always remain suspect when judged by Catholic standards, 
because they are conferred by forms which were deliber- 
ately changed in order to imply a change in the conception 
of what was being conferred. If ever the Church of 
England or a section of it were brought by the Anglo-Catho- 
lic Movement to seek union as a corporate entity with the Holy 
See, any action that Rome might take would necessarily involve 
the expression of (at least) doubt concerning the validity of 
Anglican sacramental life, and the implication that such a 
corporate entity came, as individual converts must come, pre- 
pared to receive for the first time the authentic rites of the 


Church. 
H. St. J. 
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THROUGH THE East to Rome. By the Rev. G, J. Macgillivray, 
M.A. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne; 6/-.) 


Father Macgillivray gives us in this book the history of his 
journey into the Church. Such histories are, almost necessarily, 
interesting ; his is particularly so because a part of his journey 
lay along a road over which very few converts pass. Four 
years of his Anglican ministry (1910—1914) were spent in the 
‘Archbishop’s Assyrian Mission ’—a body of men originally 
sent out by Archbishop Benson at the request of the Patriarch 
to assist the Nestorian Church in Kurdistan. Here he found 
himself living in daily contact with Christians, separated since 
the fifth century from Catholic unity, yet clinging with pathetic 
fidelity, through harassing persecution, to the mutilated Faith 
which had been handed down to them. In these surroundings 
he was soon driven to a consideration of the fundamental 
question: by what authority does any body or group of 
Christians know, interpret and teach revealed Truth? With 
characteristic thoroughness he set himself to thrash out this 
question, and the conclusions he came to, written down as he 
went along, form the second half of the book. It is interest- 
ing to see that with him, as with many other converts, the 
reading of W. H. Mallock’s Doctrine and Doctrinal Disrup- 
tion, with its vivid exposition of the idea of the Church as a 
living organism, a continuous undying personality, was a turn- 
ing point in his progress towards the Faith. Apart from the 
pages which record the development of a thoughtful mind in 
its approach to the Church, Fr. Macgillivray has given us some 
interesting descriptions of the customs of the people amongst 
whom he lived, and many sidelights on the mind and outlook 
of those whom we are accustomed to lump together in our 
minds as Eastern Christians. 

H. St. J. 


Essays In OrpDER. (Sheed and Ward; 2/6 each). No, 4. 
THe Bow 1n THE CLoups. By E. I. Watkin. 


This essay is clearly the fruit of culture, learning and much 
wise observation : it goes far towards substantiating its claim 
to attempt the Integration of Experience. 

The return to order is imperative to-day for European civili- 
zation; and that return must begin with the individual. The 
Christianity which made western civilization can alone enable 
a man to assess his experience with a true sense of harmony 
and proportion, resting upon the foundation of sound metaphy- 
sics. Using the symbol of the rainbow, the author ascends 
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the scale of being from the ultra-violet of matter to the ultra- 
red of mystical Vision. Between these extremes lies every 
phase of created activity and human experience in duly ordered 
relationship to God, the ~Author of all created being. The 
Positive, Ethical and Social Sciences, History, Metaphysics, 
Life, Art, Sex, Religion and Mysticism, each related to a colour 
in the ‘ spectrum,’ are treated of in turn. There is no attempt 
at scientific analysis; and the coloured thread of the symbolism 
which knits the work together saves it from too abstract a style. 
Mr. Watkin is to be congratulated upon giving those Catholics 
whose reading extends beyond the daily Press and current 
fiction a work that is full of wisdom, humanity and religion. 


No. 5. THe Necessity oF Pouitics. By Carl Schmitt. 


Economic Materialism is the dominant influence in Western 
Europe and North America to-day. It is tending more and 
more to undermine the political systems by which we are 
governed—the heritage of Athens and Rome. What is the 
attitude of the Church in her political and representative 
capacity in the face of this new system? With it she can 
establish no contact: for her rapprochement with existing 
political systems is based upon principles that form the founda- 
tion of all true Government. Authority, representation, the 
recognition of human freedom and individual rights have been 
the common possession of both Church and State. Economic 
Materialism, if it is to work with the greatest measure of suc- 
cess, must dispense with individual liberty and all truly repre- 
sentative principles, since it is essentially non-human and non- 
political in its philosophy, Despite her boundless power of 
adaptability, the Church can have nothing to do with a 
materialist system whose sole purpose lies in the exploitation of 
lifeless matter. The humanitarian movement, it is true, still 
has enough vitality to prohibit a reversion to slavery in this 
country, but it is drawing its nourishment to-day from senti- 
ment and not from religion. The godless communism of 
Russia, with its repudiation of man as an individual and as a 
political animal, is the logical outcome of economic materialism, 
The Church by her very nature can neither recognise nor 
tolerate such a system. She cannot but condemn it. 


No. 6. Tue Russian REvo.tuTion. By Nicholas Berdyaev. 


This essay follows logically from the last. M. Berdyaev 
shows us Russian Communism not in the abstract but as a 
fait accompli. In his two essays he traces the steps by which 
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the religious psychology of the Russian people has been ‘ cap- 
tured’ by the militant atheism of Karl Marx’s philosophy. 
Marx’s disciples, by diverting the religious instincts of the 
Russians, have energized the dry bones of Communism into a 
living, aggressive organism whose crusading enthusiasm can 
find no rest until the whole world is converted. This is the 
mission of the Proletariat, the new Messias of triumphant Com- 
munism. ‘ The Marxist theory of a catastrophe of capitalist 
society is nothing else but faith in the certain coming of the 
Last Judgment. Revolutionary Communism has a very strong 
eschatological element in it.’ ‘In the Russian Revolution a 
meeting of two messianic consciousnesses took place, that of 
the proletariat and that of the Russian people.” When men 
are filled with burning enthusiasm for a cause, they will readily 
break the shackles of historical tradition, for the day and the 
hour of triumphant judgment are at hand. 

These essays afford a most cogent analysis of the ‘ religious ’ 
character of Russian Communism, and clearly delineate the 
danger that faces a Europe that is weak and divided. ‘The 
future belongs, whatever happens, to the working classes, to 
the workers ; it is inevitable and it is just. And all depends on 
what their spirit will be: in whose name will they renew life, 
in the name of God and of Christ, of the spiritual principle in 
man, or in the name of Antichrist, of divinized matter, in the 
name of a divinized human collectivity, in which the very image 
of man disappears, and the human soul expires? The Russian 
people have stated the problem before the whole world.’ 


No. 7. THe Drirt or Democracy. By M. de la Bedoyére. 


The English-speaking world in its present crisis is still in- 
clined to put its trust in democracy as a political and social 
panacea. Is democracy, as we know it to-day, sound enough 
to provide a solution to our difficulties? Mr. de la Bedoyére, 
in a sound and constructive critique, points out the weakness 
of democracy to-day. ‘ We are witnessing its apparent decline 
and its replacement by the dictatorship of strong men, of the 
press and of business interests. The nourishment which so 
long fed it, that is, the religious tradition, has run short; the 
sentimentality that replaced it has been found to have little body- 
building powers, it grew thin, feeding on itself, and it is now 
fighting a losing battle against enemies who are strong, if 
unworthy.’ ‘ Democracy rests in theory and in practice on the 
character of each and every person. ... All depends in the 
long run on the quality of the citizen. ... There is one in- 
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fluence which . . . . is deliberately weakened by the prevalent 
philosophies and by the ideals of modern life: it is the inner 
life.’ ‘ The conditions of economic life must tend to make a 
man a cog in a machine which he can hardly understand, let 
alone help to direct. This cannot be substantially changed, 
and if there is to be a re-wakening of the inner life, it must be 
despite and in the face of this special difficulty.” Reforms 
through external methods will not cure the ills of democracy : 
it will only find its cure in the religion from which it sprang. 
‘And among the religions of the West, who can doubt that 
Catholicism alone is capable of obtaining the allegiance and 
sympathy of the modern man? Many are willing to accept its 
teaching, but the main hope of a stable political order and a 
right understanding of the ends of political life must lie, at 
present, in the chance that not only will many accept the dog- 
matic teaching of the Church, but that many more will be 
persuaded that its contribution to the intellectual and moral 
outlook is at least as important and as worthy to be examined 
as that of any other authority, however modern and however 


confident.’ 
wo 


PROJECTS IN THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN. By Hilda K. 
F. Gull, M.R.S.T. (McDougall’s Educational Co.) 


We are necessarily more interested in the principles of a new 
method than in its programme. Miss Gull has given us an 
entire chapter on ‘ Underlying Principles.’ We take the follow- 
ing: ‘ The project system of education is founded upon the 
most natural and also upon the most educational method in the 
world.’ 

‘ Taking into account the dynamic nature of human beings it 
strives to enlist for educational ends those inner drives and 
urges which prompt man to think constructively and to search 
for the knowledge needed in order to attain his aim.’ (p. 18). 

This is no doubt an excellent principle. But as it is common 
to all the modern educational methods, we are not enlightened. 
Moreover the presence of the words ‘ drives’ and ‘ urges’ is a 
little frightening. 

Our fears reach their fu'l-tide when we go on to read: ‘ The 
School is set up by Society for this purpose because the increas- 
ing demands made upon the individual by a highly civilised com- 
munity necessitate adequate and systematic preparation in 
youth. In less strenuous times the Home was able to provide a 
suitable education ; but the experiences there gained were hap- 
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hazard because the Home does not exist only for the young, and 
the needs of youth must of necessity be subordinated at times 
to the requirements of the other members of the family. The 
School is the only institution which exists primarily and princi- 
pally for the young.’ (p. 22). 

We may seem cruel in saying, yet we must say, that to our 
mind these underlying principles are largely responsible for that 
schooling (falsely called Education) which is making bankrupt 
every nation that adopts them. 

V.McN. 


Sr, PaTrick, A.D, 180. By Rev. John Roche Ardill, LL.D. 
(John Murray). 


It is a little difficult to make up one’s mind charitably about 
this book on St, Patrick. Practical joking is such a natural 
product of Ireland that we are in doubt how to take the Rev. 
J. R. Ardill when, with seeming seriousness, he sets out to prove 
that St. Patrick flourished about 180, and incidentally was an 
Elizabethan Protestant some fourteen centuries before Queen 
Bess. The same historical methods could prove that St. Pat- 
rick was a sound Christian Scientist seventeen centuries before 
Mrs, Eddy. Verbum sap. 

V.McN. 


ECCLESIASTICAL GREEK FOR BEGINNERS. By J. E. Lowe, M.A. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1931; 8vo; pp. xii, 148; 
5/-). 

This welcome and useful book was written, says Miss Lowe, 
for ‘ the man in the street who wishes, from interest or amuse- 
ment or anything else, to acquire with a minimum amount of 
effort enough Greek to enable him to read, if not with ease, at 
least with understanding, the New Testament in the original.’ 
It is admirably suited to anyone who, whether privately or with 
the aid of a teacher, wishes to acquire a sufficient working know- 
ledge of Greek. Its whole content and arrangement is deter- 
mined by this purpose; it aims primarily at clarity and brevity, 
and while containing all essentials, avoids the details of erudition. 
The first part of the grammar is a gradual introduction to the 
whole of Greek accidence and syntax with exercises. The 
second, and in many ways the more valuable, part consists of a 
very clear collection of paradigms and a summary of syntax. 

The book can be strongly recommended : it supplies a need 
felt by many, not only outside, but within our seminaries. 

O.M. 
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INNOCENT XI AND THE REVOCATION OF THE EpicT oF NANTEs. 
By Louis O’Brien. (Berkeley: California Associated 
Students’ Store. Pp. vii, 232; $5.00.) 

The writer deals clearly and concisely with his subject. He 
proves that Innocent XI had no part in bringing about the Revo- 
cation, but that when it was published he approved of it as it 
stood, in the belief that persuasion and not force was being 
used. As soon as the truth was known he unsparingly condemned 
the whole business. Speaking of the dragonnades, the Pope 
wrote : ‘ The horrible thought of so many sacrileges which have 
been committed will cause me to shudder for the rest of my days. 
If I may be allowed to express myself, I do not know whether 
T should not despair of the salvation of a Christian who thus 
abuses the power of his arms.’ Mr. O’Brien considers that 
Louis XIV’s main motive was to induce the Holy See to submit 
to him in the dispute over the régale, the four articles of 1682 
and the vacant bishoprics. This is an important and scholarly 
book : it deserves to be widely bought and even more widely 
read. 

T.C-E. 


SONGS OF THE LOVER AND THE BELOVED. Translated from the 
Spanish and Catalan by E. Allison Peers. (S.P.C.K. ; 6d.) 


This little book contains translations of mystical and devo- 
tional poetry ranging from Ramon Lull through St. John of 
the Cross to Jacinto Verdaguer and modern times. Some of 
these have already been published by Prof. Peers, principally 
in his Studies of the Spanish Mystics, but others make their 
appearance for the first time. It is idle to criticise a result 
which one could not have achieved half so successfully, but the 
adventurous translator of some of the loveliest poetry ever 
written cannot expect to please everybody. Certainly the ren- 
derings of the four poems of St. John of the Cross here offered 
are superior to those of David Lewis, if only because the repro- 
duction of the original metre is far more suitable than Lewis’s 
rather jingling measure, but at the same time they fall far short 
of the originals. The radiant glow is missing in a general 
prosiness. The beautiful sweep of the lines is lost in a some- 
what choppy English which is badly marred by such words as 
e’en, o’er, ’twas, and the irregularity in the syllabification of 
certain verb forms: vanishéd, follow’d, scatteréd, belovéd, 
tak’st, quick’nest, putt’st, etc. Many lines are scarcely poetry : 
‘ His only, his alone,’ ‘ Well knew I whom or ere I forth did 
fare.’ There are nice renderings of some phrases and stanzas, 
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but others are not happy in their new garb, e.g., ninfas de Judea, 
‘daughters of Jewry ’; or 

Nuestro lecho florido 

de cuevas de leones enlazado 


as 
‘Now blooms our nuptial bed, 
Safe-hid from men by lions’ fortress-lair.’ 


Con llama que consume y no da pena becomes ‘ The flame 
consuming-fierce, yet painless-keen.’ Or to take a whole stanza, 
so lovely in the Spanish : 


Oh noche, que guiaste, 

Oh noche amable mds que el alborada, 
Oh noche que juntaste 

Amado con amada, 

Amada en el Amado transformada! 


‘O night that led’st me thus! 

O night more winsome than the rising sun! 

O night that madest us, 

Lover and lov’d, as one, 

Lover transformed in lov’d, love’s journey done !’ 


This is not poetry. But then, why ever attempt to translate 
St. John of the Cross? 
A.A.P. 


Tue BurNiING Sout oF St. JOHN OF THE Cross. By Rodolphe 
Hoornaert. Translated by Algar Thorold. (Burns, Oates 
& Washbourne, Ltd. ; 3/-.) 


What more delicate theme than the soul of a mystic? But 
the Abbé Hoornaert’s valuable French rendering of the works of 
St. John of the Cross have given him months of intimacy with 
the saint and a claim to some qualification for his task. One 
could wish that no one, short of another St. John of the Cross, 
would try to analyse the saint’s inner life. Such an attempt 
can only be guess-work, an effort to drag down to the plane of 
sense and thought those things of which it is already true that 
‘eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into 
the heart of man.’ So we are grateful to the Abbé Hoornaert 
for making his sketch mainly biographical. It is fresh and 
vivid, a worthy contribution to literature as well as hagiography. 

It is interesting to find that the poetry of St. John of the 
Cross, said to be some of the finest in the Castillian tongue, is 
not, as probably most of us have imagined, the utterly spontane- 
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ous, irrepressible and almost unconsidered outburst of his mysti- 
cism, but a studied specimen of the Arte Nuevo in fashion at 
the time, reproducing its characteristics—its mannerisms, says 
the biographer—with unerring art. 

The English rendering, despite the painfully literal transla- 
tion of the title and an unexpected lapse here and there (such 
as ‘ internal corridor ’), is remarkably good. In a comparison 
with the original, the peculiarly happy choice of word or phrase 
will give keen pleasure as well as a valuable lesson to those 
interested in the much attempted but too little studied art of 
translation. 

Is not the faultless obedience of a saint rather obscured by the 
statement that ‘ John offered increasingly direct opposition to 
Doria’s policy’? The French has ‘ s’opposer de plus en plus 
nettement aux tendances de Doria.’ 


M.B. 


SANCTIONS : A FRIvoLity. By Ronald Knox. Pp. 265. 

THE Spirit oF CaTHOLicisM. By Karl Adam. Pp. 270. 

PLaTo’s Britannia. By Douglas Woodruffe. Pp. 204. 
(London: Sheed & Ward. The Ark Library, 1932; 3/6 
each). 

Three books well worth salvaging from the flood of ink and 
wood-pulp. The conversation of Fr. Knox’s house-party is 
still fresh, the problems still very much to the point. Entertain- 
ing—and a capital introduction to a Catholic philosophy of life. 

Prof. Adam’s lectures, with a certain gracious ponderousness, 
present the idea of the Church in its religious depth and strength, 
combating an empty institutionalism. A noble book—and one 
that has already done incalculable good. 

Mr. Woodruff’s Socratic view of present-day England re- 
flects the wise and critical judgment of the original. The fun 
is his own—but made natural by the subject. 

T.G. 


THe CONSCRIPTION OF A PEopie. By the Duchess of Atholl, 
M.P. (Philip Allan; 7/6.) 


REPORT ON RussIAN TIMBER Camps. By Sir Alan Pim and 
Edward Bateson. (Ernest Benn; 2/6.) 


Clearly, unemotionally and concisely the Duchess of Atholl 
gives a general survey of the position of labour under com- 
munism, and refutes the view that the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Republic is actually the worker’s and peasant’s Paradise. 
Well aware of the futility of a trip to Russia for anyone un- 
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acquainted with the language and the previous conditions of 
the country, the author made an exhaustive study of the Soviet 
documents relative to the labour legislation in the U.S.S.R. 
The Socialist Press of this country attempted to discredit the 
book by casting a doubt upon the accuracy of the translations 
used by the Duchess. Yet, as the principal documents quoted 
are contained in the publication of H.M.’s Government and of 
the International Labour Office of the League of Nations, it is 
scarcely possible to suspect these bodies of deliberate mis- 
translation. 


From the outset the group of men who govern Russia realised 
that a Communist State had no chance of survival in a capitalist 
world, therefore a world-Revolution on the Russian model was 
their only hope. They set to work with the object of under- 
mining the existing state of things, and in every country it 
was their hand which was behind all strikes and every kind of 
labour unrest of recent years. But however troublesome 
for the neighbour, this policy proved insufficient to promote Re- 
volution, and it is this realisation which is the cause of the 
Five Year Plan, the ‘ offensive of the proletariat of the world 
against Capitalism . . . . tending to undermine capitalist stabi- 
lisation ... . the great plan of World-Revolution, to quote G. 
Grinko, one of its authors. And on the altar of this new 
Moloch, the Five Year Plan, the hapless Russian people are 
being sacrificed with a ruthlessness and thoroughness unparal- 
lelled in history. The object of the plan is to flood the world 
with goods and raw materials at prices far beneath any current 
prices on the World Market. This, as we are already witness- 
ing, disorganises the markets, injures production, deals a death- 
blow to agriculture and increases unemployment and ensuing 
hardships. And, argue further the Communist leaders, this will 
inevitably promote disaffection in the masses, and discontented 
and hungry masses are a favourable ground for subversive pro- 
paganda. Thus all the resources of Russia are strained to the 
utmost in order to carry out the Five Year Plan which is to 
herald the advent of World Communism. It has to be clearly 
realised that the fulfilment of this stupendous plan necessitates 
the use of forced labour, and the wholesale conscription and 
enslavement of a people. 


Compulsory labour is not an innovation in Soviet Russia. 
In 1918, article 3 of her Constitution decreed that ‘ every mem- 
ber of her population may be called upon to perform compul- 
sory labour service,’ this principle being embodied in the first 
Labour Code published in the same year. Subsequent Decrees 
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in 1919 and 1920 further encroached upon the freedom of the 
Soviet citizens. The Code of 1922 claimed the right to call up 


‘ ’ 


in exceptional cases ’ citizens of the Soviet Union for ‘ work 
in the form of compulsory labour service,’ this obligation apply- 
ing to all men between the ages of 18 and 45, and all women 
between 18 and 40. Amongst the exempted cases are ‘ women 
for eight weeks before and after confinement,’ i.e., only in the 
last weeks of pregnancy were women exempted from compul- 
sory labour. 

The inauguration of the Five Year Plan in 1928 was fiercely 
opposed by the Russian peasants. It resulted in the outlawing, 
deportation and almost wiping out of a whole class of ‘ kulaki,’ 
or wealthier peasants, in fact of all those who actively opposed 
the establishment of collective farms. An estimate based on 
pronouncements of certain Soviet leaders gives the number of 
such offenders deprived of the right to exist at some five mil- 
lions. The centralisation of all supplies in the hands of the 
Government became a fearful weapon of oppression. Food 
being rationed, it sufficed to deprive any recaicitrants of food- 
cards to condemn them and their families to starvation, as the 
purchase of food on the free markets, where prices are fantasti- 
cally high, is beyond the means of the vast masses of Russians. 

The progress of the Plan demanded export of timber on an 
unprecedented scale. The book gives us much documented in- 
formation as to forced labour in the timber camps of North 
Russia and Siberia, where even women and children of twelve 
are employed. Here the Duchess of Atholl’s book is a useful! 
supplement to the Report on Russian Timber Camps, published 
under the auspices of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protec- 
tion Society, and based on the examination by an impartial 
Commission of men who had escaped from certain timber camps. 
The Society’s well-known work and the care with which each 
statement was examined, render the findings of the Report a! 
the more valuable. 

It would be too long to give an account of all the decrees 
and circulars of the last three years. Class after class, profes- 
sion after profession, were all registered for government work 
By a Decree of December 8th, 1930, women were to be em 
ployed in such industries in which they had hitherto never 
worked. Gradually the one hundred and sixty millions of 
Russia, deprived of their religion, of any ethical standard, of 
their homes, property, of family life, are sinking to the level 
of soulless animals with no thought and no interest beyond 
their material needs and appetites, and this spiritual and moral 
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murder of a people is a deliberate policy. The Communist 
leaders know that their tyranny has no chance of survival in a 
country of free citizens. O.B. 


A History oF Encitanp. Vol. IV. By Hilaire Belloc. (Lon- 
don: Methuen, 1931; pp. 457; 15/--) 
The fourth volume of Mr. Belloc’s History is concerned with 





the years 1525-1612, the crucial period of the Reformation. In 
its pages the ‘ majestic lord who broke the bonds of Rome ’ 
appears as a blustering, emotional, but essentially weak man, 
the prey of his appetites, and in his later years, of venereal 
disease. Elizabeth fares no better than her father: she is, for 
the most part, under the control of Cecil, to whose political skill 
and good fortune the success of the Reformation is mainly due. 
The collapse of the Church is followed by that of the Crown, 
and the ‘ deserving noblemen’ and wealthy merchants are left 
supreme on the stage, to the great disadvantage of the common 
folk. ‘Do ye not know,’ as one of them said to his tenants, 
‘that the King’s Grace hath put down all the houses of monks, 
friars and nuns? Therefore, now is the time come that we 
gentlemen will pull down the houses of such poor knaves as ye 
be.’ 

Besides one or two tiresome misprints, there are certain faults 
which, while they do not seriously affect the value of what Mr. 
Belloc has to say, are, nevertheless, extremely irritating. In 
company with Professor Pollard, Mr. Belloc has allowed him- 
self to be misled by the old legend of the base origin of the 
Tudors. In point of fact, the Tudors of Penmynydd were a 
respectable family of typical Anglesey squires with a long pedi- 
gree and a short purse. They took part—and a prominent 
part—in the politics of North Wales for at least a century before 
Owen Tudor. 

Sufficient emphasis is not laid on the early promise and popu- 
larity of Henry VIII, a fact of some importance. It is not 
entirely accurate to say that the Bull Regnans in Excelsis was 
‘a complete fiasco.’ It was of great importance that Rome 
had at last after ten years given its decision. The Bull stiffened 
the Catholic resistance all over the North and made possible the 
limited success of the Jesuits, 

In the main, however, what Mr. Belloc has to say is true 
enough, and he stands almost alone among the present day 
writers in his ability to write history which at the same time 














is history. It is a combination which will give him a permanent 
place among English historians. T. C-E. 
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De RemoTione PaRocHorum. By Emmanel Suarez, O.P., 
S.T.L., Doct. utriusque iuris, Professor, and Consultor of 
the S. Congregations, etc. (Libreria Lestini, Via della 
Palombella 24-25, Rome, 1931; pp. vii, 359, 32 lire.) 


The simplification of Canon Law which was brought about by 
its codification has in no sense dispensed with the need of scien- 
tific commentaries. This will be abundantly clear to all who 
have endeavoured unaided to discover the meaning of a canon, 
and especially its practical application. The present work, 
the fruit of much teaching and practical experience, which we 
have awaited with eager interest for some time, amply justifies 
our patience. As we should expect of its learned author, it is at 
once scholarly and thoroughly practical, and imparts an abup- 
dance of information which could only be supplied by one who is 
acquainted with procedure by immediate contact with the Roman 
Congregations. ‘The title of the book may suggest a disagree- 
able subject best relegated to oblivion, yet a slight perusal of its 
contents will quickly show that this view is narrow and most 
inaccurate. In point of fact the legislation, which is so clearly 
expounded, whilst affording facilities to ecclesiastical superiors 
whereby they may remove, transfer, and deprive their clergy of 
benefices and parishes entrusted to them, whenever their minis- 
try has been proved fruitless or harmful, also places in the 
hands of parish priests a weapon of defence against abuses of 
power and arbitrary rule, and enables them to regain their 
rights, The Legislator bearing in mind the salvation of souls, 
has at the same time provided justice and equity for both Or- 
dinaries and parish priests. 


This is the first complete commentary which has been exclu- 
sively devoted to the interpretation of this peculiarly difficult 
part of the Codex, so that it bears the note of originality and is 
not fettered by the opinions of a multiplicity of authors. The 
text of each canon is given at the beginning of every section, 
which is followed by a brief résumé of its contents. Wherever 
possible the historical development is clearly shown, and gradual 
modifications and changes are indicated by comparisons with 
the law of the Decretals, and the dispositions of the decree 

Maxima cura,’ from which the present enactments have been 
very largely derived. The text of the canons is placed under 
critical examination, and illustrated by a wealth of homely and 
practical examples, many of which have come before the Curia, 
so that the law which by itself is dead, is made to live, and we 
are given not only its letter but also its spirit. Those who may 
have occasion to play an active part in these legal processes, 
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will find eminently practical and useful information, which they 
can easily handle and apply. In cases where there may be doubt 
as to the precise meaning of the law, the difficulty is not passed 
over, but sound arguments are always given to substantiate 
the conclusion which has been arrived at. 

The handiness of the book is enhanced by a very satisfactory 
alphabetical index, and also it is a distinct advantage to be 
given in appendices selected cases and formulae, correspond- 
ing with each title, together with resolutions of the Sacred Con- 


gregation of the Council. 
A.F. 


JupcmentT on BirtH-Controt. By R. de Guchteneere, M.D. 
(Sheed & Ward; pp. 223; 6/- net). 

This is a translation, with additions, of Dr. de Guchteneere’s 
work, La Limitation des Naissances. Messrs. Sheed and Ward 
have been well advised to offer the English public this excellent 
translation, if only to show the output of sound anti-neo- 
malthusian literature. Fortunately in this matter of necessary 
literature the Catholic output shows no signs of birth-restriction. 

The publishers are justified in recommending their well-docu- 
mented translation as ‘ an up-to-date survey ’ of the matter in 
question. Whilst such books are to be had for the buying, it 
is astounding that birth-prevention can be looked upon as a 
social device with any show of support from sound sociology, 
psychology, or ethics. 

V.McN. 


A SimpLe METHOD OF RAISING THE SOUL TO CONTEMPLATION. 
By Francois Malaval. Translated by Lucy Menzies. With 
an Introduction by Evelyn Underhill. (J. M. Dent & Sons; 
7/6 net.) 


This is the first English translation of a guide to contempla- 
tion written by a devout gentleman of Marseilles, who being 
blind almost from birth devoted a long life (1627-1719) to study, 
prayer and spiritual direction. He published his Pratique facile 
pour élever l’dme a contemplation in 1664-9. It appeared with 
all due ecclesiastical approbation and with a dedication to Car- 
dinal Bona, who was the author’s special friend. But, in 
April 1688, an Italian version of the book was put on the Index 
Librorum Prohibitorum, and there the book has remained to this 
day. The present English version, therefore, is not produced 
under Catholic auspices and cannot expect to have a great sale 
among Catholic readers, 
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To examine the book again and to determine whether it de- 
served inclusion in the Index will seem to be both presumptuous 
and otiose. Miss Underhill argues that it was condemned for 
no fault of its own, but for the errors of contemporary quietism. 
That is a very plausible contention, and yet we think the 
author’s teaching very open to misunderstanding and abuse. 
Nor do we like his manner, which is cocksure to a degree. The 
book deserved condemnation when quietistic errors were rife, 
and it may still delude the uninstructed. 

J.M. 


Tue Essence or A CaTHoLic. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 
Ltd. ; 2/6.) 


This small book—with its rather dull titlk—is a valuable one; 
a valuable antiseptic against the kind of piety that is little more 
than a mood of self-expression. It is also a tonic and aperatif 
to those who believe that Catholicism excuses them from all 
intellectual pioneering. Youth will appreciate these essays, 
delivered to students at Heidelberg and now well translated 
from the German. Older pecple will find it worth buying and 


keeping because it speaks so eloquently of the eternal youth 
attained by those whose lives are grafted on to the Eternal. 
Philosophic as it is, it is never heavy ; and for all its enthusiasm, 
it is never emotional. An excellent brevity makes it a useful 
book to lend to non-Catholics. 


C.H. 


NewMANn’s APOLoGiA Pro Vita Sua. The two versions of 
1864 and 1865. Preceded by Newman’s and Kingsley’s 
Pamphlets. With an introduction by Wilfrid Ward. (Ox- 
ford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford, 1931. 
Pp. xxxi, 528; 7/6.) 

A second impression of Kingsley versus Newman, the full 
text, an omnibus first issued in 1913. Many will like to possess 
this edition with its reduced facsimile reproductions of the ori- 
ginal title pages and the Apologia in all its early vigour. ‘Away 
with you, Mr. Kingsley, and fly into space.’ 

N.W.T.G. 
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Read... 


G.K.’s WEEKLY 


EDITED BY 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


A Weekly Review of Politics, 
Literature and the Arts 


Every Friday Sixpence 


G.K.’s WEEKLY stands for the tradition of 
the family against interference by modern 
Bureaucracy, Monopoly and Socialism—for 
the restoration of Liberty by the distribution 
of property. 


Volume XV commences this month. 


THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 
Order G.K’s WEEKLY from your newsagent; or write 
to The Manager, G.K.’s WEEKLY, 2 Little Essex Street, 
London, W.C.2. Subscription Rates for one year, 28s. ; for 


six months, 14s.; for three months, 7s.—post free. 




















University Extension Lectures 
(University of London). 





Courses OF LECTURES AT THE 


WESTMINSTER CENTRE, 
St. Peter’s Hall, Westminster Cathedral Precincts, S.W.1. 


MONDAYS. 
A Course of Twenty-four Lectures on 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 
By FATHER VINCENT McNABB, 0.P., S.T.M. 
Commencing October 26th, 1931, at 7.30 p.m. 


THURSDAYS. 
A Course of Twenty-five Lectures on 


THE LIFE & WRITINGS OF ST. THOMAS 
AQUINAS 
By FATHER JOHN BAPTIST REEVES, 0.P., B.A. 


Commencing October 8th, 1931, at 5.45 p.m. 
THURSDAYS. 
A Course of Twenty-five Lectures on 


THE SUMMA THEOLOGICA OF ST. 
THOMAS AQUINAS 


Part I, QQ. 75-88, Treatise on Man 
By FATHER ADRIAN ENGLISH, 0.P., S.T.L., B.8c. 
Commencing October 8th, 1931, at 7.30 p.m. 


ADMISSION FREE. 








Details of each Course will be forwarded on applica- 
tion to the Hon. Local Secretary, Miss D. Finlayson, 
24 Primrose Hill Road, N.W.3. 


NOTE. 
No charge is made for admission to the Courses, but it is necessary to take 
a COLLECTION at each Lecture in order to meet the fee payable to the 
University which covers the cost of examinations, printing of syllabuses, and 
other similar expenses. It is hoped that all students who are able to do s0 
will contribute to the cost, 
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N an age of perpetual feudal war between the Press-Barons, 
[- that the printed sheets of the morning and night contain 

more of veiled strategy than of genuine news: at a time when 

the mind is perplexed and harassed by what its owner sees in 
its daily newspapers wherein vice is covertly extolled, and the 
human form acclaimed as a man-made entertainment rather than 
a gift from God : when few newspapers can stil] draw an audience 
by their contents alone, unaided by specious promises of ghoulish 
benefits : the 


Catholic Dimes 


remains a newspaper in the true sense of the word. Humbly 
reflecting the policy of the Church, it remains constant to the 
high motives of its existence, modern enough to suit the taste of 
modern readers, yet conservative in its adherence to the principle 
of avoiding any other inducement than the sheer value of its news. 


Nor does it pander unduly to the commercial lure of overloaded 
advertisement columns. 


So it comes that THE CATHOLIC TIMES 
is quoted as being the ‘ fastest growing Catholic 


newspaper of to-day.’ 


A specimen copy will be sent to any reader of this Magazine 
sending 1d. stamp to cover postage. On sale every Friday at all 
newsagents, and at the doors of most churches on Sunday morn- 


ing, price twopence, 


Catholic Times, 
8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 











Just published. 
THE NEW LOGGAN GUIDE TO 
OXFORD COLLEGES 


Illustrations by EDMUND H. NEW 
Letterpress by E. G. WITHYCOMBE 
Preface by Professor GILBERT MURRAY 
3s. 6d. net 


At his death E. H. New had just completed his great undertaking of 
a series of ‘New Loggan’ drawings of the Oxford Colleges. The draw- 
ings have been reproduced in miniature . . . the book is at once a 
memorial of the artist, a guide, and a complete and delightful souvenir 
of Oxford. 


Some recent successes. 


SHAKESPEARE—AND THAT 
CRUSH 


Being Angela’s Guide to English Literature 
By RICHARD DARE 
Pictures by DERRICK 
4s. 6d. net 


‘This enchanting book . . . you will laugh almost 








’ 


as much at the illustrations as at the text... 


—Everyman. 
autio tekes® 
Uncle and nephew will meet here on com- (ak Cc S, 
mon ground in this diverting reminder of 

their youthful ‘howlers.’ 


2s. 6d. met 


HILAIRE BELLOC 


NINE NINES, OR NOVENAS 


from a Chinese Litany of Odd Numbers 
Pictures by DERRICK 6s. net 


%‘ The page never fails of its laugh . . . combines Bellockian and 
Derrickian satire in an uncanny degree.'—The Observer. 


BASIL BLACKWELL : OXFORD 
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